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MORTCACE BONDS. 
—-$20— 


WILL BUY A 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 
Industrial Exhibition Company 


YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 


First Premium Drawing Sept. 7, 1874. 
Capital Premium, - - $100,000, 


Bonds for sale and full information given, by addressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 

Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer 
Gen A, 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 
@@™ Applications for Agencies received. 
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SATISES BASSET 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New York June 25 h, 1874. 
NTEREST will be paid to Depusitors at the rate of 
t sIX (6) PER CENT, 
on all sums from Five Dollars to Two Thousand Dollars, 
and on «i] sums ding I'wo Th d Dollars, 
FLVE (5) PER CEN? , 
be ahaa excess of Deposits, agreeably with the pro 


visions the by-laws, and ble on and after 
MONDAY, July 200, 1873." 


All Iintere-t not called for, will remain as principal and 
draw interest from July }s', 1874. 
By ord: r of the 
rAMUEKL T BROWN, Pvesident. 
G. H. Cooeesnat, Secretary. 


“Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 and 646 Broad 
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co! Street 
Bae You, June 26t., re7s.} 
Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend. 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. rer anxnum, cn all 
sums remaining on deposit duiing the three or six 
months ending July Ist, 1974,’ payable on ond after 
the third Monday o! Ju'y. 

All Divisends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as & 
E J. BROWN President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treesnrer. 
OF. Arvorn, Secretary. 


— — — 


NEW YORK BANKERS. | NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 








OFFIOES: 
14.& 16 South William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 








Agency of the BANK OF | 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





Commereial Credits issued for use in Europe, Ghina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies aud South America ; 
also C.rcular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 


and T Bills of Exchan, yable in Lon- 
do Liavchepntbdaght and sold pg rates i; 


nm 
Cable Transfers. 

Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Frenci Bills ¢ +1 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Bechange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Hechange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one ofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D, 1855. 
HEAD OFFICE, { Worney of doa | va Ttread- 

















34 Old Screet ; 
(Noa. 159 & 260 “fottenain Court Road; 


BRANCH | wo 95 L ; 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & Edgware Road ; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace 


Sunscrisev Caritat___.£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Parp-ue CaPITaL_.---.~ / 
Reservep Fund .----~.- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Jonn Jonza, Exq., Chairmm. 
Hexay Viovars East, . | Wa. Macwavenran, Esq. 
Jouw HackBLock, Tha \Soneuns Dr Maxcwa Esa. 
Anxperw Lawerir, Esq. Wusiam Siupson, Esq, 
Roseart Lion, Esq. JonaTHaN Taorp, Esq. 
Wa. Mohesases Esq., \James E. Vanege, Esq. 
Ald., M. 


Grorer Yours, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rrep Georce Kennepyt. 
Secretary—C. J. Wort 
Accountsopened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be cvlisid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at curren! 
rates en daily and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 
Demand Cheques and Exchange ‘honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult Remitta Credits 
Opened against first-class Securities negotuable in Loudon. 

















GIXPRNNY SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE. 
NOTICE. 


‘The Forty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend, at the rate ot | emeashed when issued 


Six per Cent., will be placed to the credit of depositors as 

principal trom August Ist, and payable on and after Au- 

= 10th. Money deposited up t. August 10th will draw 
terest from the Ist, 


and Marginal Oredits are issued, as aiso Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


| Travellers’ Credits 


by Clients. and phew A de- 
scription of geueral Banking Business 
| transacted, 

The Officers and Cler&s ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dim iose the transactions of any of ite customers. 








| Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
jwrner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


‘s8U8 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILARLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIBS 
OF THE WORLD, 


(RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACLFIU OOASY. 


"| ACOOUNTS OF OOUNTRY-BANKS & RANKERS 


RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZEHE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS 
10 Wall Street; NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


8 1 Loans and ©: ial Paper negotiated 
eposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 

















Knightsbridge. | Belances 


Checks upon our Houseare collected through Clearing 
House as u National and State Banks. 

Circular of Orecit, availsble in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.S8uetpox, Gro, R Hower, 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CAKUULAR NOTES — EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
' change on PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
i TO THE N&GOTIATION OF 


| Railroad Secarities. 

















WHITE, MORRIS «& CO.,|..: 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafis for £1 and More, 


1% KNGLAND, IRELAND, SOOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL KUROPE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK 





issue, against cash doposited, or satiefac- 
tory guarantee of repay Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers, in ‘ars for use 


n the United States and -adjacent cotin 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use ia 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXUH ANGE ON GREAL BRITAIN aND 
(RELAND. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, | 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


Music Books for Schools! 


HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price #1. For High Schools. 
Well proved, wen Pe. ay | ie cire =~ useful book 


American School Music Reader. 


Book 1. Price 35 Cents. 
This charming number is for Primary Schools ; bas full 
directions for teachers (in fine frit) and delightful littie 
graded exercises and songs for the children. 


American School Music Reader. 


Book II. Price 50 Cents. 
For the Schools and Classes next above Primary Schools} 
Advances weil into the elements. 


J J 
American School Music Reader. 
Book Hil. Price 60 Cents. 

For the higher Classes 01 Comthon Schools. 
bove books are hy EMERSON & TILDEN, are 
nana well asrangedy practical, pleasing and useiul, 


. 
Cheerful V oices. 
Price 50 Cents. 

In great demand, and is one of the best collections of 
School Songs ever published. By L. O. Emengson. 
‘the above books sent post-paid, on receipt of retail 

ce 


























OLIVER DITSON & 0O., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston, 


Til Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ALBION. 























“A a Grizaly i in i Tereres . 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE. 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, aly, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘* Baby Sylvester,” in which the author showsall 
the grace, humor, and quaint Scomigtion that have mace 
him our American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the bero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


fs American Army of Two.” 
NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
wae of $12—telling how, by @ strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British mein who had landed 
on our coust, and begun to Vurn the ontpying in the har- 
hor. There is also au article on FIRE ORACKERS and 
he FOURKSH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in = x rie Field. 
WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor Bee 
another poem, a translation, in the Soeur sT NIC ‘HO. 
it is certainly gratifying, that men «. the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile P Periodical. 
The Heart of the Kepublic. 


MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, m the 
* Gieat South ” series of SCRLBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLM’s NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
in SCRIBN ER, completed in the July = is a Love Story, 





the seene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 
very pretty scencs in the German lie ot that German- 
n city. 
“The Shakespeare Death-Mask,” 
SCRIBNER for July ins an ill darticle of 
the greatest interest in Y relat m to ae authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peate’s face after death. 


Are re Gonine and Talent Hereditary! |; 


of the Ay ar articles a the graphic 

pen aa the poe Some Br tish 
in SCRIBNER for uty. it discusses 

with great ability the vexed quest‘on, -* Are genius and 

talent i r 

Bin “Old Time Music.” 
Spinning is the theme o Benj. b. T 
lor’s want poem, in actus for July. - 


vat Y upusos a cy ee 


» the talented young 


writer, recently married, yoo home is in Tennessee, has 
a story, 1 The Fireat s Fire at tirantiey Mills?” in SORIBNER for 
uly 


the author of “ Sur) Tim's 
Troubles,” a story ro the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among gs on the platform. 


Peyster sterious Island, 

JULES pe TAL ‘in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be atthe last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scientific method 


of reliet. 
SORL Y¥ for the GROWN UP, and 


MONTHL 
ST, pe a my for the or FOLKS, have come to &e 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust. Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows idterest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsv .ctsas Trustees, 
Exe utors, Transfer Ageots, and are a \epository oj 
Trust Fonds, 


IRECTORS: 
it. V. SU VTHF, President. 
©, A, BCOWPN Vice-B'resident. 


¥. Schuchardt, W.H Tillinghast 
ye: a Vermilve, tee Wooley 
. A. low, Tho 
3. D. Babeock, v. F. Drake, - 
Uavid Jones, B FPF. Allen, Chicgo, 


Sem’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han iltca, > yracus 
Toba Bina 


1. J. HUBBARD, Secrets ry. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


33d WML STREET, N. af 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1 
THE FOLLOWING STATHMEN’ tTuFTHE rol ins 
of the Company on the Jlst December, 1873, ie submined| 
in conformity with the pro /i:ious of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Decemer 8]st, 1572, $324,3°7 S 
>remiums received during year 1873..,.- oie hyl20 6.7 
Total Promiums,..o. ++ cecsessseese $1,743,994 06 
Premiums marked off as enrned from Jane = 
uary !st (0 December 3iat, Is73.... 20+... $1,487,054 @ 
Pai during the same ) eriod : 
Re In-urance and L.terest ary” 8 5 88 
Return of #remiums...«....... 74,330 02 
P.id to Poi 
equivale t for serip dividend 
ee al bt pnt 25 77 
The As-ew of the on Sist De 
comber, 1873, were ab follows : 





Cosh in bauks...... <mras woceececc cas hy 44,118 6) 
United States, State and 
Loans on Stocks.... C00cce.e0 se «=295, 444 
Interest on Im. estme ts due eevee 4,29 50 
Preminm Notes aod Premiums in course of 
collection .. ss. «+ 629,592 06 
jpsurance and salvage ‘due the company. 40,620 00 


$1,918,954 41 
Resotvep, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PEM CRNT. be paid te the stockholers, or their legal 





as the best of : 
einer side a the aa mi are sold and sub: ~~ ag _ 

oa by alt LERS and BUOK-| February next. 
BEL SCRIBNER too CO., NEW YORK, 





SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are ere snerinsing very rvpidly in 
sale owing to their uoexcel'ed manufacture. They are 

of English m-ke, ond are famous tor their Bey 
-— -f durebiliy and evenness of point, For sule eve: y- 


“Kp Pertie convenience of those who may wish to tri 
os we will send a Sample Card, con aining all of tar 

Lb numbers, by mail on rivceips of 25 conis. 

IVISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 und ‘a0 Grand nerees, NKW Vouk 


a 





> => > 


‘WATERS’ CONCERIO pupiouoncsss |= 
Ue most tiful in 






ORGANS, 


na gress and com N8.Oher iyv 


ly or qua: 1 = 
ly or quarter ypay- 
ANTED iu eve 
aad 7a st ee 
a MAIL PD" _ 


ORACE WATERS & SON 
\481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Bos Bset, 





on and after MON DAY, the second of 


TRUSTBES: 
JAMES *REFLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWay, 
SsaMUL EL WILLKTS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROSY, Ww. HENNINGs, 

watisan watt, teak EYKK, 

Jas. D. 7H SLABG. 

eh. 4. woun: walter. iDwano MEARITT, 
SULDEN MURKAY, Popet Tt. WILLETS, 

COWNSEND MeL WER, . EDGERTON 

SAMUEL 1. tlaM, RENAY 8. KUNAARDT 

RRYCH GRAY, 


SL. MeORRADY Cuantas VMOm, 
N. L. MeCRKaAO Cuan DIMO! 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., PAUL N, SPUFFOR 
'ARULD HOLLNER, SaMss. DOUGLAS, 
JwEPU Wh LETS, WILLIAM B. 8UUrT, 


KLLWOOD WALTER, 


resident. 
ANOH, G. noe v, Je., 
ape 
ALANSON %! HRGRIA 
Ses eau nh 
©. J DR-PARTD, Peorerary: 


BALD HEADS 


ba } bn ovbasell with a Egan fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingenious), 

as to appear each hair just i:suing from the skim, the 
hair being exactly ot the ane oe shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are a pores they cannot be de- 
tected, Made only at Ba’ ELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 











vid, It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, page, instantaneous 3 di 
nor its; 


1 effects o 
~ the 7 = bes lac or or Brown. va od 
and properly ap at Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by tildruagis. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, aS nely bal the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska 
forthe Hair. The best Hair Ou in use. 

W. t > for: beauti- 
eh Vnakter say mcvguniorse sR 2 Te 
W. A. Batchelor’s New rsmetique, 


Black or yet 5 SS tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Sold at the fac- 


O 




















tor . No. 16 Bond Streen New York, and by all druggists. 
for them. 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sccond-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


#ICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT'THE OLD PL ACF, 112 FULTON STREET 


b ween Wuam an.i Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


FP Sent hom: and laid treeof charge. >| 


7 


BATCHELOR’S U a we HAIR DYE is splen-}* 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Estabiished and First-Class 


Restaurants, 
23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersign ed has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Biize to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 


A ey ” A! as commodigus Dining Rooms 
sem and select parties, 

=~ non ~~ he € ion of 
The same uni prices are , chereed, both in private 
rooms and the dining either in Broadway or New 


rooms, eii 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the veay deat articles ished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patrouage so 
long as by me. 

I remain the Public'y Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other ag memes 9 


Pomel 
Liberty Streets, extending ~ E- bed 
at the corner of Fifth A mia Nineteenth Street, the 
capless’ articles are served, at correspondingly 


~ ___ FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. _ 
ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACOURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JulIN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEKN, Scotland. 





BT. BABBIET'S|\MoUNY WASHINGTON 


EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. JOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N.Y. 


Tuis InsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the eity of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
wade ly the Sisters, that the childyen in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
jaad refined education. 

‘The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the *First 
week in July. 


Terms; Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Forzian Lanovages AnD DrawinG FORM 
ExcRa ( BABGES 
For further information apply to the Moruex SuPeniok, 
Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER OuUN'Y, N.Y. 














Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of uny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


gotten of which will saponify, an 


im no other wa ‘ish and 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, — 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


I have recently perfected anew method of packing my GEO. W. CLA REE, PI PH. D., PRINCIPAL 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packi ae | it only in Balls, the 
Ahi does rot injure the 

It is packed in boxes a 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
i i x. Directions German 
~ making hard and soft soap —ay this Potash, accompa-| p, 


Classical, C manedial, English, French, German and 
y Prepares pupils of al ages for 
buriness or col on Teasouable terms. 


Principal to be had at the Institute. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE POT, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 





at last Attained. 


And ns ‘so simple in construction and 
even @ child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire 
galion, $3 ; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2. 
= ~~ tfee Tea U 
cents Co or fea Urns, m or nickel 
furnished or saloons to oy Ley 
sa e to manufacturers. 

Send DE for illustrated c'rcular and terms. 


WITT C. BROWN & CO 


3 1 quart, $2.25. 


Office an Fal 9 Great Jones Street, New Yor. 
For sale at all first-class fu and hb 





re stores. 














ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 


GS Ink for 100 years from the 


F Magic Inkstand 
BREE Ret postpaid, on recip 


R= CS R. C, Reot, Anthony & Co, 


= Stationers, New Yo 
Ss | Send a tes e Oucular containing 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, | Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks ot 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List’ to 
ealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 











Fstablished 1842, 











Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 


ing water combined ; it boils o 
hot water, — its own Gmpping, and in the shortest time 
on record, d 


ration that 


ress on receipt of price. ‘Tin bottoms 50 


Royalty stamps for 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND . GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M. LOUISE PUTNAM, 


Will open the Eicurn Year of ber School, 
AT HER RESIDENCE, 


68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON, MMass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1873. 


Rerexs sy Peewission to her patrins, the b.te Mre. 


This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil-| Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M. Evarts ; also 

over, makes ‘ts own} :o the late Right Rev. Manton Exstburn, D. D. ; Right 
~b. D. D. Bishop of Centr.l New 

jistils cotfve as clear as amber, extracts all the} ®*- F.b. Huntingtoo, ; : 

| a oe cf coffee, and retains all its aromatie aud autsi- York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, |’. V., Bishop 


tious properties. 
an coly perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 


of New Jersey ; and Rev. A. P. Peabody, D).D , Harvard 
University. 





may be obtained by addressing Miss Potwax. 











uze strainers. 1 = 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicnest Onper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS: 
1._—A New Invention THoroveaty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock stifca, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods. 
3.—Runs Licat, Swoors, Nosexess aud Rapsw—best 





bination of qualit 
4.—Dvurasi_e— Runs for Fears without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
& superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes, 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, formmmg the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
$.—Consravetion most careful and Fisi<tep. “It id 
manufactured by the mos? skillful and experienced mechan- — 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. ¥. New York Office NO, 6 MADISON SQUARE 











(Kvrrz’s Burpixe). 


Circulars of full particulurs and interviews with the 
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Our Canadian Brother. 


There is an illustrated comic journal in Toronto 
called the Grip. It is modelled after Punch, has six 
pages of letter press and cuts, besides a large cartoon, 
and has lived a year already. Its editor has the name 
of Mr. Demos Mudge. It addresses Brother Jona- 
than in this neat Fourth of July oration : 


Dear Jorathan, from where I eit 
1 hear your nasal cheers 
Break out io answer to the gun 
That numbers off your years ; 
While, free above, your waving flag 
a its stripes and stars, 
And Yankee proudly played — 
Forgets the stars and bars, 
Well, Jonathan, as nations live, 
You're yet the merest youth, 
A yepien | young one, | U allow, 
And quite well grown, in truth, 
But yet a dissipated life 
And your almighty greed, 
Have left a look upou your face 
Of running into seed. 


Dear Jonathan, I’ve hved so long 
In hearing of your voice, | 
That I’ve balf learned to sympathise 
When yearly you rejoice ; 
ough over me the ensign waves 
That's braved a thousand years, 
Which [ salute with filial pride. 
And you with scornful jeers. 
Dear Jonathan, at bay I stood 
Beneath that Union Jack, 
When you to tear it from me strove, 
And stoutly beat you back, 
At Queenstown Heights, and Lundy’s Lane, 
And Crysler's Farm you found 
A grave was all a foeman earned 
Of this Canadian ground. 
And Jonathan, when I resign 
The T loved of vore— 
As must be scon—'twill be because 
I see a hand before 
beckons me to take my place 
Beside my Saxon peers, 
Aud enter boldly in the race 
* Of glory through the years. 
Then Jonathan, I hope that peace 
May watch our harvests grow, 
And that the strife she stirs will be 
The only strife we know ; 
Bat should your Eag’e scream for fight, 
My Beaver to his wars 
Will muster hosts of better men 
Than ever bore your stars. 
Cate Jonathan in times gone by, 
When mother held my strings. 
You chiselled her completely out 
Of many of my things ; 
But now, I rather guess, that when 
We make another trade, 
You'll find such bargains can’t be got 
As those that mother made. 
Dear Jonethan, 1 neard you brag, 
Aad thonght ‘twas no disgrace, 
For uever did performance fuil 
The promise of our race. 
¥f you car brag, why shouldn't I ? 
For I cau point with pride, 
Not only to my mother's deeds, 
But brother yours beside 


THE LAST OF THE CORSAIRS; 
A Story of an Exasperated Dey. 
By Grorcr Avaustivs Saua. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE SURGEON IN LOVE. 

I ney knew an. English gentleman of fortune 
who resi in the environs of Algiers, and whose 
singular humor it was to live entirely after the Moor- 
ish style, just as it was once the whim of a famous 
English painter, at Cairo, to live in the Arabico-Egyp- 
tian fashion. It is true that my old gentleman did 
not go quite so far as the painter, who boldly “ went 
in” for a turban and caftan, shaved his head and let 
his beard grow. Nor, I hope, did he entertain any 
heterodox notions with regard to a pluarality of wives 
or the authenticity of the Koran..: Still, he un-Europe- 
anized himself so far as ever he could without making 
himself positively absurd. If he entertained a seraglio, 
his friends saw and heard nothing about his Georgan 
and Circassian houris; and if,indeed,he read the “Cow” 
chapter of the Prophet’s book, his Mahometanism was 
cultivated in the strictest privacy. Otherwise, he was 
a Moor up to his eyebrows; bathed frequently; smok- 
ed a long pipe, with a bow] of red clay and a long 
stem of cherry-stick, all day; curled himself up on a 
sofa divan, instead of \a bed, and never drank anything 
stronger than water, iced sherbet, or coffee made with- 
out milk or sugar,and served in filigree cups not much 














bigger than thimbles, He sat_to his meals cross-leg- 
ged, on a Persian carpet; his dinner-table was a little 
tripod of inlaid wood, of about the height of an ordi- 
nary chair; he was very fond of rice-pi/af’s and kabobs 
and couscoussow; and although he supplied his friends 
with knives and forks, I am afraid that my old gen- 
tleman saw no very great harm in eating his victuals 
with his fingers. Indeed, he was wont to say, there 
was no more convenient way than this in the world for 
enjoying a boiled chicken or a broiled cutlet. At 
least, he washed his hands before and after meais, 
which is more than we highly civilized Occidentals al- 
ways do. 

Turban and caftan I have said he did affect; yet, 
in his costume there was an evident and sensible def- 
erence to the climate and to the ways of the people 
among whom he lived. He had not, he boasted, worn 
a “chimney-pot” hat, or a shirt-collar, or a cravat for 
years; tight boots he had sensibly abandoned for easy 
slippers of yellow leather; and his loins were always 
girt with a many-folded silken sash; one of the best 
preventives I know against cholera, bilious fevers, and 
the other ailments common to hot countries; his usual 
costume indoors was a loose flowing dressing-gown, of 
embroidered poplin, from Broussa, and pantaloons, 
quite as loose, of linen or nankeen. “ What are 
straps ?” he asked me once, quite innocently. He had 
been absent, you see, very many years from England. 
Why he had so completely broken with his native land 
none of his friends knew, and none were rude enough 
as to inquire. Perhaps his native climate did not agree 
with him; perhaps his political opinions were in ad- 
vance of those of his contemporaries; perhaps he had 
been crossed in love. At all events, he seemed to 
have got over his sorrows—if sorrows he had suffered 
—with tolerable completeness. I never knew a more 
cheerful or light-hearted old gentleman. He had 
enough of Mahometanism to be rer gener- 
ous to the poor; and by all the indigent Arabs around 
he was known as “the good hakim,” for an Arab, if 
an European is kind to him, generally assumes his 
benefactor to be a medical man, It is true that my 
old gentleman sometimes prescribed a dose of ipeca- 
cuhana or of syrup or squills for his neighbors’ chil- 
dren; but he never adventured to apply blisters or to 
set broken limbs. For all that, they insisted that he 
must be a hakim. It may be that they looked upon 
the bread and meat, and wearing apparel, which he so 
liberally distributed among them in the light’ of 
medicine. 

My friend inhabited a charming Moorish house 
overlooking the Bay of Algiers. It had been built 
long before the counuest. of the country by the 
French; yet it seemed probable that some European 
architect—a Gaul or Italian slave, it may be—had 
superintended its construction ; for, while as_ pictur- 
esque as the Sultan’s kiosque, it was as commodious 
as a London club-house. What with arabesqued walls, 
roof of carved cedar, luxurious divans, mirrors in rich 
silver frames, Moorish lanterns in the corridors, ostrich 
eggs in silk net work, and long silver tassels pendant 
from the cornices; floorings of tesselated tiles, with 


pat carpets laid loose here and there; a charming little 


marble fountain in the courtyard, and in the garden 
behind, a rich store of oranges, melons, pomegranates 
and bananas—this house was a vision in miniature of 
the “ Arabian Nights.” If you dropped in casually on 
the old gentleman, Phas were fully sure to find him 
cross-legged on his divan, over his black coffee, or his 
chibouch of Syrian tobacco, or else playing chess with 
some grave old Arab «ema from the adjacent mosque, 
who had long since ceased to regard him as a Giaour, 
or unbelieyer, and treated him entirely on the “ one of 
us” principle. “But had I been foolish enough to 
stick to those confounded tight boots you get made 
in Piceadilly or the Opera Arcade,” my benevolent 
friend was wont to say, “I should have been a Giaour 
to my neighbors to this day.” 

Late in the afternoon, just before sunset, was how- 
ever the time when you found the Moorish villa pleas- 
antest, and the old gentleman best pleased to receive 
you. His reception room at that hour was the flat 
roof of his house, where a linen sheet by way of awn- 
ing, would be rigged between poles, and where we 
could squat, Moorish fashion, in a ring, precisely as— 
abating the smoking—the people of Old Judea were 
accustomed to do when “they went up to the house- 
tops” two thousand years ago. 1 never could manage 
a chibouch myself, nor could I contrive to inhale the 
fumes of the narghile, or “hubble-bubble,” so that 
the old gentleman tolerated my cigar; and strict ab- 
stainer as he himself was, he could always pull out a 
bottle of sound Bordeaux, or of choice old Maderia, 
when a friend came by. He even had some very par- 
ticular Dutch Curacoa. I wonder whether he took a 
thimbleful now and then, when English tourists grew 
searce in Algiers, and he felt lonesome ? 

Under such circumstances have I passed many hap- 
py, dreamy, afternoons on that Moorish housetop, lis- 
tening to my friend’s inexhaustible flow of anecdotes 
of the time when Algiers was poromen by a Dey, 
who was no better than the chief of. a band of pirates, 





and when his rovers scoured the Mediterranean in| 


quest of ships to plunder, and Christian men, women 
and children to kidnap and carry into slavery. The. ~ 
French certainly abolished the Dey of Algiers politi- 
cally; butto the English, and especially to the gallant 
Lord Exmouth, belong the credit of uprooting the 
power of Algiers as a piratical State. Very few 
Christian captives were taken by the Dey’s rovers, 
after the salutary warning of the bombardment in 
the year 1816. 

“And yet from this very housetop,” my friend 
would say, “that unprincipled old villain, Hussein 
Aga, from whom I purchased the freehold of this 
house, has seen, over and over again, Algerine cor- 
sairs coming into port almost water-logged with the 
weight of stolen cargo, and with their decks eum- 
bered with Christian prisoners, The old scoundrel! 
He was a spice and drug merchant, but one of the 
largest owners of piratical brigantines, and’ the 
most energetic slave dealer in the Regency. I knew 
him well; and the vagabond has told me—smacking his 
= salar ileal stories of his atrocities ‘inthe 
old time, as would make your hair stand on end.” 
“The slaves used to be sold down there by the 
Moles,” he would continue, pointing towards where 
Algiers, with its glittering white houses, lay marked 
on the sandy shore. The cleverest of the men’ wete 
reserved for the Dey’s service; the comeliest of the 
women were dra to the piratical ruffian’s — 
lio. The rest were just sold for what they w 
fetch, and treated worse than beasts of burdep, 
French and English ladies of the highest respecta- 
bility have often pined their lives away in the gilded 
dungeons of the Palace, for they were ‘not always 
rich enough to pay the extravagant sums fixed 
as their ransom. For instance, had it not been for 
one of the luckiest accidents in the world, Jack” Aé- 
kew would never have got his wife out of the Dey of 
Algiers’ harem; and, but for ‘the same accident, poor 
Mrs Askew—she only died three years ago—might 
become the mamma of some of the brown-skinned little 
varlets you see running about the sandhills. It -wasa 
very curious story from beginning to end.” 

I persuaded my old friend to tell me the story ; and 
with some necessary variations, I tell it as it ‘was nar- 
rated to me. 

Jack Askew was one of those persons who have 
been christened John, but who, throughout: their 
career, are destined to be addressed as Jack. The 
reason for the familiarity in my hero’s case was, pet- 
chance, the fact that he was a good fellow, frank, 
open-hearted, edsy-tempered and jovial. Some peo- 

e used to say that he was cut out for a confirmed 

Bache}: but Jack shook his head at the imputation. 
“Tshall tind Miss Right some day,” he would say 
cheerfully. By Miss Right, he meant the Mrs, Askew 
who was to be. 
Jack Askew was a surgeon ; but he was a soldier as 
well, That is to say, he held a commission in his 
Majesty’s service as assistant surgeon in the 110th 
Regiment of Foot. Poor Jack has been gone to his 
long account these many years ; but in the year “16 
he was some seven and twenty years of age. Nota 
very great age, ra may say ; yet for his years, the 
assistant-surgeon had seen an immense amouut of ser- 
vice. He had been in the midst of fever and ague in 
the Walcheren expedition. He had been broiled in the 
West Indies, and frost-bitten in the Canadas. He had 
come straight from Bombay to Plymouth; whence, 
after partaking of precisely half a dozen English din- 
ners, he sailed straight for Portugal. He had marched 
with the Duke of Wellington’s victorious army 
through the most part of Spain; hadaccompanied the 
British invaders into France; was at the Pyrenees, 
Orthes, Nivelle and Toulouse. But there wasa grand- 
er feather in Jack Askew’s eae these—he was one 
of the heroes of Waterloo. heroically, indeed, had 
he comported himself in plying his vocation among 
the wounded on the glorious 18th of June, 1815, that 
he contrived to get badly wounded in the chest by a 
splinter from a cannon ball. "The hurt ‘was not so 
serious as to compel him to retire from a service which 
he held in affection, and in which he might, with rea- 
son, hope to gain high distinction, but it was suffi- 
¢iently severe to invalid him for a long period. ‘Bick 
leave was granted him; and this leave—medical boards 
being slightly more affable half century since than 
they are at present—was again and again renewed. 

Jack’s father was well todo; he was a rector down 
in Devonshire, with another living in Hants, and yet 
another benefice in Sussex, and was besides, in his 
own right, a country gentleman of fair estate. Jack 
was the eldest son, and had taken his assistant sur- 
geoncy, more that he hated idleness, than because he 
had need of his Majesty’s pay and retiring pension, 
A semi-military life agreed with a roving tempera- 
ment and a moderate love of good company, but a 
mere fighting man’s career he regarded as one of the 
idlest it is possible to conceive; and, as an army sur- 
geon, he deemed that he might indulge his love of ad- 
venture, help others, and improve himself at one and 
the same time. When Jack Askew got his sick leave, 
the physician whom he consulted—for he was medi- 
cally wise enough not to take his own physic—advised 
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him to travel about for six months or so, and see the 
world a little. “Why, I’ve been traveling about and 
seeing the world ever since I was eighteen,” quoth 
Jack-Askew, in astonishment. “It is precisely for 
that reason,” answered friendly Doctor Barmecide, 
“ that I advise you to go abroad again. You'd soon 
get sick of your father’s parsonage, of his old sermons, 
and his old port. Then perhaps, you’d go down to 
Bath, or Cheltenham, or Harrogate, and get hipped 
there. Then you’d come up to London for a change, 
ZI know you young fellows—and it would be one 
feverish round of Slaughter’s Coffee-house, Vauxhall, 
and the Cider Cellars. Go abroad. Go somewhere you 
haven't been before. Don’t go to Paris. It’s full of 
English, and you'll find Slaughter’s Coffee-house on 
the Boulevards, and the Cider Cellars in the Palais- 
Royal. Don’t go to Brussels. You'll see so much of 
your handiwork,” here the physician gave a malicious 

in, “in the way of stumps, splinters, tourniquets and 
ae al that you'll have the blues. Go to Germany, 
to Italy, to Jerusalem, if you like; only, be off with 

ou, and don’t let me see you again for six months. 

therwise, you'll have to go on half pay, and you’d 
be fit for nothing but to play backgammon with re- 
tired post-captains with wooden legs.” 

Thus spoke Dr. Barmecide. Jack Askew took his ad- 
vice. He procured a letter of advice from his banker, 
packed up his trunks, and put himself into the mail 
coach for Dover. He just passed through Paris, which 
was so crammed with the allied troops that it resem- 
bled one vast military masquerade; and, after spend- 
ing one rooring. nignt with his old comrades of the 
Hundred and Tenth, in their cantonments at St. 
Cloud, he was quite of the opinion of Dr, Barmecide, 
that Paris, for a gentleman who was anxious to keep 
his health, was a city to be avoided. I believe, that 
to save ap ces, the medical board at the Horse 
Guards had given Jack some kind of staff appoint- 
ment abroad, and that he was vaguely supposed to be 
traveling on the Continent, with a view of inquiring 
into and reporting on the state of certain military hos- 
pitals in foreign parts. At all events, he went straight 
through France to Geneva, and across the St. Gothard 
to Milan, and then began a ieng ramble up and down 
Italy. Dr. Barmecide was quite right again. The 
sight of a land of which the young man had heard so 
much, but which he had not hitherto visited, did him 
infinite good. 

In the winter of 1815, Jack was at Naples, and 
there whom should he meet—and, of all places in the 
world, in the great theatre at Pompeii—but my Lord 
Viscount Dashabout, my lady his wife, and their 
three charming children. My Lord Dashabout had 
commanded a cavalry brigade—he was then Sir Hec- 
tor Slashington, K.C. B.—in the Peninsula. Jack 
had done him good service once, on an emergency, by 

ribing for him in a violent fit of indigestion, 
ght on by a grand regimental dinner held in 
honor of the victory of Salamanca ; for the General 
was of Dryden’s opinion (in his Ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day) that drinking, combined with good eating, is 
“the soldier’s pleasure,” in those days was not consider- 
ed derogatory to the character of a dashing cavalry offi- 
cer that he should also be a three-bottle man—rather 
the contrary. His lordship had never forgotten the 
timely. assistance rendered to him by the assistant 
surgeon—although it did not amount to much more 
than a dose of carbonate of soda. He was from 
Devon himself, and knew all Jack’s belongings; so 
the meeting a Pompeii was of quite a friendly charac- 
ter, and the good natured old soldier invited the young 
assistant-surgeon to dinner so frequently, and gather- 
ed the jovial spirits among the British tourists 
then in Naples around him so constantly, that Jack 
Askew began to think that Dr. Barmecide must have 
been for once mistaken, and that the real Slaughter’s 
and the real Cider Cellars were located 

on the Chiaza, or inthe Via di Toledo at Naples. 

However, her ladyship, who was a most excellent 
and hospitable matron, and strictly pious, kept things 
pretty well in order; and there was, besides, another 
person attached to the Dashabout household, one 
glance from whose eyes, one warning word from whose 
rosy, pouting lips, would have sufficed to warn Jack 
frem the temptations of over jovial dinners, followed 
by too much wine. This Mentor—an unconscious 
one, for she never presumed to give advice where it 
was not sought—was little Miss Devereux, governess 
in ordinary to the Honorable Arthur—his godfather 
was the Great Captain of the age,—the Honorable 
Cornelia and the Honorable Bellona Slashington. Miss 
Devereux was the prettiest, merriest, kindest little 
Trish girl ever you set eyes upon, and the warm-heart- 
ed Viscount and his wife, treated their children’s 
governess more as a friend and companion than as a 
person to whom they paid wages. Why should we 
treat those who receive wages from us otherwise ? 
Why should the mere fact of your doing so much 
work for so much money,entitle me to treat you as an 
inferior? I am myself only a paid servant, and in the 





case of a governess in a gentleman’s family—assum- |The Reverend Mr. Askew must be consulted. “ Per- 
ing the governess to be educated and retined—be dif-| haps the Reverend won’t think a goyerness good 


ferent? A domestic servant—although his or her|enough for you, Jack,” his lordship remarked, with a 


abstract equality with us is indisputable—we cannot) smile. To which, her ladyship, who had-the whole 


naturally place on the same footing as we ourselves oc-| Devereux pedigree by heart, tossed her headin indig- 


cupy. 


he reason is obvious. Servants are often—! nation. 


In short, things were to be taken sensibly and 


through no fault of their own, but through our|easily. The lovers were to correspond as frequently 
wretched blundering system of national education—jas they chose; “ but no long engagements, no protes- 
grossly ignorant and vulgar; but when all classes| tations of eternal love and vows of unalterable devo- 


be questionable whether we shall be able to obtain 
any domestic servants at all, There are none in 
America—at least, of American nationality. If you 
want your boots blackened, or your coal-scuttle car- 
rie? up-stairs, you must apply to an Irishman or a 
negro. Leaving you on the horns of the dilemma, I 
will go on with my story. 

Jack Askew fell in love with Norah Devereux. The 
good little girl went immediately to Lady Dashabout, 
and imparted the information to her; adding, very 
candidly, that she doted on the ground Jack walked 
upon. Her ladyship, who was likewise of Irish extrac- 
tion—she had been Miss McGage, of Castle McGage, 
indeed—heartily sympathized with her little country- 
woman; but it was a well-ordered household, and my 
lady straightway revealed the circumstances to Lord 
Dashabout. His lordship, who had not the slightest 
idea of concealing anything from anybody, save the 
plan of the campaign from an enemy, told Jack 
Askew that he knew all about it. There never was 
such acandid family. I believe that, before the end 
of the week, her ladyship’s maid, and her lady- 
ship’s French cook, and the Scotch nurse, and Lord 
Dashabout’s valet-—an old Peninsula veteran—and the 
Ilonorable Arthur, Cornelia, and Bellona Slashington 
were as well acquainted with the entire transaction as 
Jack Askew and Norah Devereux themselves. 

“Tm glad it’s the governess you’ve fallen in love 
with,” observed Lord Tacioa, in perfect frankness, 
to Jack. “If my girls were grown up, of course you'd 
be falling in love with one of them, and then there’d 
be all kinds of botheration; for her ladyship, now that 
she #s her ladyship, is bent on getting somebody with 
a handle to his name for each of our darlings. You'd 
be just of the same opinion if you were Lord Askew, 
and not plain Jack. When I married my wife, she 
thought differently; but she hadn’t a penny to her 
fortune, and I was only Captain Slashington in a 
marching regiment, with but a hundred a-year above 
my pay, and that my father, good man, could ill 
spare.” 

Jack didn’t care much about this homily about 
equality of rank in matrimony, and told his lordship, 
with some heat, that he knew very well that Miss 
Devereux was a governess, and that he was a country 
gentleman, of long descent, and unencumbered lands; 
and that if Norah chose to have him, he would marry 
her if she was a washerwoman. 

“That’s just it, my dear fellow,” returned Lord 
Dashabout. “But the best of it is, Miss Devereux is 
not a washerwoman, and is far too good for a gover- 
ness; at least, as governesses are generally treated. 
She’s a gentlewoman, born and bred, is Miss Deve- 
reux. Doctor Devereux, of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
her father, is as well descended an old gentleman as 
you would wish to see, and as proud of his good 
descent as J don’t care about being; for the Slashing- 
tons, between ourselves, came from nothing at all; and 
| grandfather, I verily believe, was a pork butcher. 
The first money that came into the family was from 
an uncle, who made Witney blankets; and, on the 
strength of that, we all grew as proud as Lucifer. But 
old Doctor Devereux, ouly a Dublin physician, lives 
up to hisincome; and, forall his yellow chariot, and 
footmen in black liveries, and the grand Court suit he 
wears at the Lord Lieutenant’s levees, is as poor as 
Job. He has eight children, and, when he dies, he 
won’t have a penny; and if we didn’t take care of 
poor little Nora now, the girl would have to set up 
a hedge-school, or go out dress-making, so soon as her 
father’s will—with nothing in it—had been read, 

As for Lady Dashabout, she was privately of opinion 
that it would be scarcely possible to make a more 
eligible match than that between Jack Askew and 
Nora Devereux; but both my lord and my lady were 
pradent folks, and were of opinion that boys and girls 
needed a vast deal of good advice before they entered 
upon such a serious matter as matrimony. ‘They had 
not asked anybody’s advice, when Biddy McGage, 
without a penny, married Hector Slashington, with 
not much more in the world besides his commission 
and his sword. But prudence comes only with years, 
you know. I always had a vague distrust of very 
discreet young people. It was settled by Lord and 
Lady Dashabout that nothing should be done ina 
hurry. Nora should continue to educate her young 
charges as though nothing had happened. As for 


Alexandria and Cairo. Let him go and see the Pyra- 


Jack Askew, he had been thinking of taking a run to) self in his knowledge of the 


come to be educated, as they are in America, it may|tion, you know,” counselled Lord Dashabout. To 


which, her ladyship retorted that perhaps such mat- 
ters were more especially the young people’s business, 
which they would arrange between themselves to their 
mutual satisfaction. There was no danger—at least, 
his matter, of fact lordship urged—of Nora falling in 
love with anybody else. Jack Askew was vain enough 
to believe this thoroughly; and, as for Miss Devereux, 
she never had the slightest doubt about the matter; 
but, in her heart of hearts, the poor little maiden could 
not resist an inward misgiving, thatthe only contin- 
gency to be feared during the separation, was that of 
somebody else falling in love with Jack Askew. A 
good girl, in her first love, rarely condescends to rea- 
lize the possibility of her lover being false to her; but 
she is often violently jealous of people who never had 
and will never have, any existence, and who, she.fears, 
will wean heradorer from her, Most women’s ima- 
ginary rivals are more hated and more dreaded than 
the real ones. A woman will become madly jealous 
about a silken tassel you have picked up in the street, 
or the correspondence column in a periodical which 
you may be fond of reading. 

Ihave said that Jack Askew’s love affair was ven- 
tilated with tolerable completeness in General Lord 
Dashabout’s household. The English colony in 
Naples, were to the full as well informed of the par- 
ticulars of this love drama and congratulated, or en- 
vied, or spoke spitefully of Nora and her sweetheart, 
precisely as their tempers and Gispositions led them 
so to.do. If the Neapolitan Government was as fond 
of espionage as it was reported by his enemies to be, 
King Ferdinand and his ministers may have been as 
fully cognizant of the proceeding, as Lord and Lady 
Dashabout were. At all events, there was no harm in 
it. But there was one other person who knew all about 
it, and who in it saw harm without end. He brooded 
over it by day; he dreamt about it by night; he mut- 
tered curses about it; he hatched dark plots about it. 
The person who so looked with hateful eyes upon the 
young lovers was Demetri Xenophontos, a Greek from 
Scio, and traveling courier to Lord Dashabout. He 
spoke half a dozen languages; he was an admirable 
scribe; he could break in horses; he was a skillful 
apothecary; he could fence; he could stuff birds; he 
could cook;—Egad! he should send up the dinner 
every day, only I’m afraid the rascal would poison us 
some day in a sauce,” his noble master was accustom- 
ed to observe;—he was equal to almost everything, in 
short, save to be passibly honest, to abstain from tell- 
ing lies, and to refrain from holding the majority of 
his fellow-creatures in envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Demetri Xenophontos was very 
clever, but a desperate rogue. Of this last quality, 
his employer was perfectly well aware; but the man 
—in those days very few members of even the upper 
classes were acquainted with so much as the rudiments 
of any tongue save their own—was exceedingly useful: 
quick, active, shrewd, and intelligent. “ I dare say he 
robs me,” Lord Dashabout would say.—“ Indeed he 
does, your honor’s lordship, and that every day in the 
year, the thief of the world !’ Thus Dennis, the Penin- 
sular veteran, who officiated as valet, would 
chime in;—* But,” Lord Dashabout would con- 
tinue, “if he didn’t steal, some other of the out- 
landish rascals would; and, perhaps, in his care- 
fulness to cheat me, he saves me from being 
cheated by other people.” It was the proud boast 
of this gallant nobleman that he had gone through the 
Penisular war, from 1808 to 1813, without learning fifty 
words of Spanish, and his knowledge of French waseven 
more limited. But, as his valet, Dennis, would repeat, 
“We won the battle of Waterloo without parley vooing; and 
wo didn’t speak Spanish when Nelson knocked the Span- 
ish fleet to pieces;” and, on the whole, I think Lord 
Dashabout, a soldier and a gentleman of the old school, 
agreed with his servant. 

Demetri Xenophontus had dared to cast eyes of burn- 
ing love on Miss Devereux, jbut had never dared to de- 
clare his passion; for the wily Greek knew that bis 
doing so, would infallibly lead as a preliminary measure 
to his being kicked down three flights of stairs by his 
lordship, or by the Peninsular veteran. So he'leved, 
and longed, and tortured himself with vain desires im 
secret. In secret, too, he nourished darksome projects 
of what might be at last achieved by waiting and wait- 
ing, and patiently plotting andplanning. He would ga- 
ther much, much more money. He would perfect him- 

Daglish language. He would 
make himself acquainted with Miss Devereux’s rela- 


mids and the Sphynx, and turn things over in his mind | tions in Ireland. He would quit Lord Dashabout’s ser- 


receipt of weekly wages; yet I should immediately| generally. The Dashabouts were coming home in the! vice, and take an hotel at Florence or Rome, and gain a 
resent any attempt on the part of my employers, to/spring, and Jack would be homeward bound by that| fortune by fleecing the English; aud, at last, he would 








assume social superiority over me. Why should the!time, too, There were all kinds of things to be done. | become a gentleman, a “ milordos,” as he called it inhis 
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bastard Attic, and claim the hand of the haughty Irish 
beauty. 

When Demetri Xenophontos beard that Jack Askew 
and Miss Devereux were a!l but engaged lovers, he felt, 
indeed, that he would very much like to be in his lord- 
ship’s coat, were it only for one brief hour. 

“By St. George, of Cappadocia,” he muttered, “I 
would poison the whole brood of insularies in their 
soup ?” 


THE ALBION. 











and was consigacd to one Hussein Aga, a merchant in 
Algiers. Jack had to pay very heavily for his passage; 
but the shipbroker was good enough to inform him, that 
part of the cash he disbursed was considered as a buano 
mano, or fee, for his own personal immunity from cap- 
ture by pirates, and that it would be equitably divided 
between himself, (the shipbroker,) the master of the 
brig, and his Highness the Dey of Algiers, who, it need 


After a most tender and affectionate parting from his | scarcely be observed, was accustomed to take the lion’s 


beloved Nora, Jack Askew, as my lord and my lady had 
amicably counselled him, very obediently went away for 


share of such windfalls. 
Nothing particular occurred on the voyage to Algiers, 


a season. He shipped himself, like Lord Bateman in the |save the “Tre Figli” being occasionally made to lay to, 


ballad, ‘« All aboard of » ship. some foreign; countries 
for to see.” But he had lefthis “ fair Sophia,” or, rather 
his Nora, at Naples ; whereas, his medizval lordship had 


now by a French or English frigate, and now by an arm- 
ed vessel from Algiers itself, while the brig’s —_ 
were overhauled. The Moorish captain of a gun-boat 


to sail east and west before he discovered the “ beauti-| from Fez, too, chased the brig, aid did not, when he came 


fullest young lady,” who had pity on him. Still, the 
end of this story, if you will wait with patience, may 
bear a stronger resemblance to the affecting Jegeud of 
Lord Bateman, than you can have any idea of, yet. 

I believe everybody belonging to the English colony 
in Naples, was unfeignedly sorry for the departure of 
Jack Askew—always excepting Demetri Xenophontos, 
Lord Dashabout’s traveling courier. That wily Greek 
scowled his m:at darksome scowl, the effect of which 
he tried to bide by grinning his ghastliest grin, when 
the assistant-surgeon took his leave. I know not if there 
be a saint who looks after travelers, by subjecting them 
to violent gales and tempests, and shipwrecking them 
upon rock-bound coasts, inhabited only by savages ; but 
if there be such a saint in the Greek calendar, it was 
probably to his particular and especial care that Demetri 
Xenophontos, commended his much-hated rival. 

Jack sailed on board a brigantine, bound for Corfu; 
and, after ten days’ knocking about at the mouth of the 
Adriatic, landed safely in the capital of the Tonian Is- 
lands, which was then the Septinsular Republic, under 
the “ Protectorate” of Great Britain; which meant, that 
we garrisoned Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante with cur 
troops, and hanged or flogged the Septinsular Republi- 
cans when they didn’t behave themselves. Jack Askew 
found a good many military friends at Corfu; so many, 
indeed, thet after a very jovial course of mess-dinners, 
Doetor Barmecide’s advice once more occurred to him, 
and he began to acknowledge, ruefully, the possibility of 
the existence of Slaughter’s Coffee House, and the Cider 
Cellars, even on the verge of the Grecian Archipelago. 
“ But where the deuce is a fellow to go?” Jack asked 
himself. ‘ How am I to get out of the way of the Union 
Jack? The British lion seems to be wagging his tail 
just now from the North Pole to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Wherever I land, I meet Watson of the Third, or Jones 
of the Eighth, or Bumpus of the Ninety-nintb; and it’s 
“Old fellow, we mess at seven ; and we’ll show you that 
we've some of the right stuff, and make a night of it. 
I’ve a good mind to go to Botany Bay; but, by Jove! I 
shall find one of her Majesty’s regiments of foot at the 
antipodes, keeping guard over the convicts.” 

Lord Dashabout had suggested Egypt: the Pyramids 
and the Sphynx. But Jack Askew couldn’t find a ship 
at Corfu bound to Alexandria. In those days, a traveler 
frequently had to wait weeks, and even months, before 
he could obtain maritime conveyance to the precise place 
he wished to visit. On the other hand, Jack was told 
that at the first favorable wind, there would clear out of 
Corfa a merchant brig for Algiers. Now, the very name 
of the capital of the Regenvy of Algiers, had been for a 
long time connected in Jack Askew’s mind—as in that 
of most Europeans—with piracy on the high seas, rapine, 
and slavery. ‘I don’t care,” thuught Jack, ‘* about de- 

ing robbed of my valuables, stripped to my shirt, tied 


neck and heels to a brother in affliction, and sold to the 


highest bidder, like a calf in Smithfield, in his Highness 
the Dey’s slave-market. I should not like to be 


und, 
for the term of my natural life, to ove of his Highness’ 
gardeners or bricklayers, to work all day in the broiling 
sun, with half a hundred weight of iron at my shin, and 
to be larruped with a stick on the soles of my feet if 1 
could not make bricks without straw.” The Italian ship- 


on board, seem at first to recognize the validity of the 
safe-conduct: Algiers, as he remarked, being an appan- 
age of the Sultan of Stamboul; whereas Fez Nutcngea to 
his Majesty the Emperor of Moroeco. He was pacified, 
however, by a handful of dollars, and by the very forci- 
ble arguments of the Italian captain, who pointed out to 
him that there was a British corvette in the offing, whose 
rotection he would invoke, and who would blow the 
oor from Fez into the air, like the peeling of an onion, 


if he did not straightway betake himself on board his own 


craft. 

Nine days after leaving Corfu, Jack Askew found 
himself at Algiers. He made his way to the English 
consul, who received him very graciously, and took him 
to the chief officer of the Algerine police. This official 
accepted a present of seventy dollars from him, once 


and when 
out let or hindrance. 


the police officer. 


there.” 


of it when old comrades came their way. 


very fond of the Te place. 
had given him a letter of introduction to bis consignee 


entertained him with bounteous hospitalities. 


so close to the neighborhood of his harem. The land 


smoked and sipped sherbet together, and, in the coo 


blue bay. 


brewed for his Mahometan friend on the house top. 


pipe and chat—not to mention the two-water 
Askew discerned, on the roof of an adjoining house, 


dies a hybrid appearance between that of a ghost and 


his head, for he had heard of 





broker who had told Jack about the brig bound for Al- | 
giers, had some difficulty in explaining to him that not. 
the slightest danger of life, limb, or property would be 
ke vessel was 
provided with a safe-conduct,* signed by the Dey of Al- 


a 


incurred by taking a passage in her. 


giers and his Captain Basha, exempting him from cap 


ture on the part of any Algerine corsair; and this pass- 


\the veiled figure continued its signals; and, anon, 


to enjoin secrecy and discretion. 








port was again countersigned by the British Governor of 
Gibraltar, and by the foreign consuls of all the ports on 


ant-surgeon to himse 





prisals for bygone piracies should be made by European) | jin over her.” 


eruisers. 








* These curious compromises were 


ture, very much akin to the practice of paying ‘* black mail ” 
the * caterans” of the Highlands of Scotland prior to 1745, 


In view of these circumstances, the young 
Englishman gladly enough engaged a berth on board the woman in white was standing. 


Tre Figli,—or Thre ¢ Sons—the Italian brig in question, once more placed its finger on the place where its|dreadful accident. Hallo! what’s that ?” 
which was laden with an assorted cargo of petty Euro- lips should be, and rapidly disappeared through a trap- 


— the demoli- 
ion of the piratical States of North Africa. ithout them, in- . , : - ' é 
deeds Cootens in the Mediterranean would have been wholly noticed this parting sign, “ go scamping over the roofs] can that the worst toothache, or neuralgia coming from the 
paralyzed. The Western Powers couli not be continually fitting | at sunset, like cats. 
ont expeditions against the Algerine and Sallee rovers, so that 


faentgheenaphite. radeon eye rma coma P| veil on, and did not allow you to see her face, Other-| jg 


Just then, Hussein Aga turned towards where t 


door in the roof. 
That is an old slave of my 


wise I should have said a word to Osman, and 





pean commodities, such as the Yankees term “‘ notions,” | would have been bastinadoed till the nails dropped off 


more countersigued his passport—which he had obtained 
from the Italian shipbroker at Corfu—and informed him 
that he might stay in the Regency as long as he liked, 

fe was tired of Algiers, return to Kurope with- 
“Much better than being sold as 
a slave,” thought Jack Askew, as he walked away from 
“ After a month or two in this queer 
place, Isl run over to Gib, and look up the fellows 
For Jack remembered on the rock of Gibraltar 
he would be sure to find at least three of his Majesty’s 
regiments of foot, who messed at seven, had plenty of 
the right sort, and were always disposed to make a night | states. 


But would you believe it ?-—thisindolent young assis-| cations sent from A 
tant surgeon, instead of staying “a month or two” at Al-|bags of the European consuls, however, generally 
giers, remained there the best part of a year. He grew|came to hand at some time or another; and Jack, to 

The shipbroker of Corfu) his credit, had never missed an opportunity of writin 


Hussein Aga; and this Moorish merchant, who was very | Nora and Lord and Lady Dashabout, the correspon- 
wealthy, and had a charming villain the environs of the | dence i.ad been hitherto entirely on one side—his own. 
city, took a strange liking to the young Englishman, and 
, f _ He was a/ Nora, and twenty to my lord and my lady, but not 
bachelor, or he might have hesitated to receive a Frank|one word had he hitherto received in reply. From 


lord of the old English gentleman whom I knew in Al-| Reverend Mr. Askew did not unconditicnally approve 

giers, and who told me this story, was called Hussein | of the matrimonial alliance his son roposed to form; 

Aga; aud it was this same Hussein, who, in 1816, was|but he did not openly oppose it. ii 

the host of Jack Askew. The pair used to enjoy them-| Jack to do nothing rashly, and to think well over the 

selves in precisely the same manner as I enjoyed my.|important step he meditated taking. But why was 

self some fifty years later. They dined and Pe pr 
0 


the evening, went up to the house-top to look upon the|ples? Had their letters miscarried? These doubts 
In one respect, Hussein Aga was rather less| puzzled Jack Askew sorely. 
of a Mussulman than the old English gentleman I knew, | and her ladyship made up their minds to disvourage 
for he was very fond of cold rum and water; and many|the match in which they had formerly so smilingly 
was tho jorum of “‘two-water” grog which Jack Askew | acquiesced ? Had Nora herself forgotten, or proved 


One evening, as they were enjoying their a/ fresco| swear !’’ Jack Askew cried, over and over again. 


—J ack 


Moorish woman, closely veiled, and enveloped in the|in the world, he wished to hear, on the night when 
customary haick, or mantle, and shintyan, or baggy | the veiled figure had made signs to him from the house- 
trousers of white muslin, the which give to Moorish la-| top. 


walking pair of pillow-cases. This figure appeared, to| between the Aga’s and the Consul’s was not always 
Jack Askew, to be making “— to him. Jack shook|safe after sundown-—and wisbing the Moorish mer- 

ussulman jealousy, and | chant good night and promising to come to dinner on 
had not the slightest ambition to interfere with the peace | the morrow, Jack rode away in a brown study. “It’s 
and quiet of a Moorish gentleman’s household. But) very jolly, this kind of life,” he was thinking; “ but I 


\dusky finger was laid on that portion of the veil under| week. 
which the lady’s lips might be supposed to be, as though | By “Nolly,” he meant Miss 


“Tt’s strange—very strange,” murmured the assist- | names. 

ie “T wonder what the damsel | Askew, who was six feet one in his stockings, “Tiny.” 
in the baggy pants wants with me? I suppose she is 
. a damsel; but she might be the drum-major of the|by the side of the sea; and the mournful sound of the 
the Barbary seaboard, in case that any attempts at re-|(..adier Guards, for aught I can tell, with all that| waves splashing on the rocky strand, filled Jack 


The veiled figure | peated. 


“These women of ours,” said the Aga, who had not 


phew, Osman ben Maloy. It is well the jade had her| tion of a small bit of clean cotton saturated ina strong solation 
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her toes.” 
“It’s confoundly strange,” repeated Jack Askew, 
inwardly, as, the night closing in, they descended to 
take a final pipe by the fountain in the court-yard. 
“She certainly was making sigus to me.” 


CHATER IL. 
IN THE HAREM, 
Jack Askew had often been pressed by the hospita- 
ble Hussein Aga to make his house thoroughly his 
home, and occupy a suite of apartments in his villa; 
but the surgeon was reluctant to trespass so far on 
the Moorish merchant’s good nature. “ He’s all very 
well in his way,” reasoned Jack, “is my friend Hue- 
sein. His dinners are capital; his tobacco is first rate; 
and his rum is certainly old Jamaica. But one mustn't 
go too far with him. There is no knowing when or 
where the original savagery of his race might declare 
itself. He’s a Moor, after all; and you can’t wash a 
blackamoor white, scrub as hard as you like. Some 
night,it might suddenly occur to my amiable friend to 
get up and cut my throat,or bowstring me, or do some- 
thing desperately inconvenient of that sort; or, some 
fine morning, it might be necessary for him,in the wa 
of business, to sell me as a slave to some friend of his 
living in Morocco or Tunis, No, no—fast bind, safe 
find; and as long as, 1am in this outlandish country, 
I'll keep under the wing of the British Consul.” 
The Consul had a pretty villa—not nearly so hand- 
some as Hussein Aga’s, though—about six miles out of 
Algiers, on the road to Boufarik. His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s representatives had been very kind to Jack 
since his arrival: and, indeed, a Christian friend, not a 
slave, was at any time a godsend to the Kuropeans 
whose public duties compelled them to inhabit the 
barbarous dominions of the Dey of Algiers. Jack had 
room at the Consul’s house, and breakfasted and 
dined with that functionary whenever he liked. It 
was through this intermediary, likewise, that he kept 
up his correspondence with Tos Devereux, with the 
Dashabouts, with his father, and the rest of his friends 
in Europe. ‘There was, of course, in these days no 
regular post between Christendom and the Barbary 
Letters took their chance, and months and 
years sometimes yore before a reply to communi- 
giers was received, The despatch 


»|to his belongings in Europe. But so far as re 
He had written during the year at least fifty letters to 
-|his father in England he had heard frequently. The 
e merely advised 


there no response from his affianced bride, and from 
f|the kind Viscount and his wife? Had they left Na- 


Had Lord Dashabout 


false to him? “No, that can never be—that I'll 
He was musing much over this strange silence on 
a|the part of those from whom, beyond aif other people 


Hussein Aga’s slaves saddled Jack’s horse, and 
a|he looked to the priming of his pistols—for the road 


ajcan’t stand it much longer. 


Tl go over to Gib next 
I’m sure somethin 


has happened to Nolly.” 
ora Devereux; but lovers 
always will call each other by the most ridiculous 


I believe Miss Nora Devereux called Jack 











The road from Hussein Aga’s to the Consul’s was 


Askew, as he rode along, with the gloomiest thoughts. 
he | “ Pll bet a happened to my darling,” he re- 


“She’s ill, She’s fallen a victim to some 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





Nevrarora.—A correspondent writes to the Scientific Amertf- 
ne-| teeth, may be speedily and delightfally ended by the applica- 
of ammonia to the defective tooth. Sometimes the late sufferer 


prompt tary nervous laughter by the application, 
she! but the pain has disappeared, 
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(From|Good Words.| 
A Nightingale in Kensington Gardens. 
By Austin Dosson. 
They paused,—the cripple in the chair, 
More bent with pain than age; 
‘The mother with her lines of care; 
The pert well-buttoned page; 
The noisy, red-cheeked nursery maid, 
With straggling train of three; 
be Frenchman with bis frogs and braid, — 
All curious, paused to see, 
If le, the smal) dusk bird 
t; from the almond bough, 
Hai poured the joycus strain they heard, 
So suddenly, bat now. 
And one poor Poet stopped and thought 
How mapy a lunely lay 
‘Lhat bird had sung, ere chance bad brought 
It near the common way, 


Where the crowd hears the note. 
How many must sing the song 

To whom that hour of listening men 
Could ne'er in life belong. 

But “ Art for Art,” the Poet said, 
"Tis still the Nightingale, 

That sings where no men’s feet will tread, 
And praise and audience fail. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 
BEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE ESCAPE, 
(Continued from our last). 

He tore his sword from its golden sheath, and as 
the courtier yelled out, “Mercy! the Feringhee !— 
behind— Ah! —the—the——” he received his death 
wound, for the Shazadah very nearly struck his head 
from his body, by a terrific side-stroke with the scimi- 
tar, on the neck. 
The dying wretch rolled on the floor, from which 
he had partially risen, and even then he strove to 
point to the curtain and the screen in the outer apart- 
ment; but his hand wavered, and, finally, fell lifeless 
by his side. He could not utter another articwate 
word, and was almost immediately a corpse. 

The idea of making an escape from the room had 
apparently occurred to Zeelook, and she rushed to the 
curtain; but when she saw the guards and attendants 
without, she paused, and it was in that pause, while 
close to the sereen, that Major Hawkins stepped 
close behind her, and whispered in her ear, “Fear no- 
thing !—gain time—I am watching over you !” 
Zeelook wttered a ery of joy. 
“Hush! for my sake! Hush !” said the Major. 
She-was silent in a moment; and, with ‘a faltering 
step, re-entered the room. 
Shazadah spurned the body of the dead cour- 
tier with his foot, and then ordered its instant removal, 
This was no sooner done than he turned to Zeelook. 
At’ that moment a dull, heavy, reverberating sound 
rumbled through the palace, and was repeated at inter- 
vals of about three seconds. 
The Major knew well what that sound meant. It 
was the subdued roar of heavy cannon. 
Thé Skazadah listened. 
Boom! boom ! boom! came the sounds again. 
“Girl,” he said, “think not you escape me? Rest 
in peace, now. I am called, by the loud voice of bat- 
tle, tothe walls of the city. Woe be to those who 
cro#s’ my path this night. You are mine, and mine 
only, and were all the world, and all the spirits of 
Satan, fo say me nay, I would make you the slave 
of my will! On my head, and by the gods, I swear it !” 

Boom ! came the sound of the cannon again; anda 
voice was heard without saying, “ From the King of 
Dethi, and of the earth, to the Shazadah. Where is 
the Prince ?” 
The Shazadah tore aside the curtain; and in a voice 
of , cried, “ Who seeks me ?” 
“ Your humblest slave,” said an officer. “ By order 
of the’ Padishah. ‘The enemy are in force by the city 
gates, and the soldiery rejoice not in the light of the 
countenance of the Shazadah. They waver and fl 
before the insolent Feringhee. Oh, great Prince! 1 
have spoken the message of the King !” 
“Tt is well! I come !” 
He turned and once more glared at Zeelook. 
“Girl,” he said, “remember. You are mine ; I have 
sworn it !” 
The heavy curtain fell, and Zeelook was alone. 
With an impatient and irritable stride, the Prince 
assed out of the Pearl Chamber, closely following 
is guards and courtiers, and the brothers Hawkins 
found that they were alone. 

It was but a moment, and the curtain was flung 
aside, and Zeelook appeared. 
“* My life—my treasure,” she sobbed. 
The Major sprung from behind the sereen, and 
el her in. his arms. P 
= 00k !” he said, “from my heart I love you— 
and none but you. Dear, dear, girl. 1 will save you 
or perish with you !” 





And then, 








































jboat rapidly through the water. The long pole they let 


With short moans and sobs that looked like grief, 
and yet had a sound of joy with them, the young girl 
clung to him with her arms clasped around his neck, 
and hanging upon his breast, on which her head rested. 

“ Ah, yes!” she said ; “I am happy again now! 
Who has ever loved as Llove? who is so noble and so 
beautiful as my heart’s treasure? Allah! Allah ! let 
me die now !” 

“No, my Zeelook, we will live for each other !” 
**Can we ?—shall we ?” 

“ We shall, indeed !” 

A hasty conversation between the brothers, and 
then Cesar said, “It wants yet two or more honrs to 
the dawn; I will go cou the city alone, while i 
stay here with Zeelook, and no doubt I shall find 
Haftid, and be able to arrange everything. If I don’t 
get back with a boat under the balcony, you may con- 
clude that something has gone wrong with me, that is 
all !” 

This proposition was agreed to, and for an hour the 
lovers were alone. 

Then came a signal from the river, and the Major 
joyously exclaimed, “It is my brother with a boat, 
Zeelook, Weare saved !” 

To rush to the balcony was the work of a moment, 
and the next moment saw Cesar climbing up a long 
pole from the boat, and then he was in the presence 
of his brother. 

Suddenly there was a cry from Zeelook, and the 
Major rushed back into the room. 

“ What is it, my love,” he exclaimed. 

“The Shazadah is coming! We are betrayed—we 
are lost !” she gasped. 

“Quick !” whispered Cesar, for he by no means 
wished to let the Shazadah and his party know what 
means they had of escape. “ Quick, Hannibal—to 
the boat at once !” 

A thundering series of blows at the door now shook 
the very walls of the room. 

The Major flew to the balcony, and saw in a mo- 
ment what would be required for the descent of Zee- 
look, whom he did not think of trusting to the pole. 
One thing, however, gave him serious uneasiness and 
alarm. 

The sky was getting each moment lighter. The 
morning was alarmingly close at hand. 

“Cesar,” he said. “ Cesar !” 

“Yes, Hannibal.” 

“ Cut down some of the hangings of the room, and 
twist them into arope for Zeelook’s descent.” 

* All right.” 

He darted into the room, and as he did so there 
came a rattling discharge of firearms through the 
panels of che door, and the bullets smashed the look- 
ing glasses and rich candelabra at the further end of 


apartment. 
** Stoop, stoop !” said Cesar. 
Zeelook uttered a cry; and the Major sprung to- 


wards her, and dragged her out of danger on to the 
balcony. 

“ Take that, and be hanged to you,” said Cesar, as 
he rapidly fired the whole six chambers of his revol- 
ver through the panels of the door upon the Shazadah 
and his party without. 

There was a yell of rage and pain from without, 
giving a pretty good indication that the balls from 

‘esar’s pistol had done good service; and then the 
Shazadah was heard, in a loud voice, issuing an order 
which his followers rather hesitated to carry out. 

“Break the door down at all hazards!” he cried 
out.” It is better to lose a few lives at once, than in 
a protracted resistance. Break it downI say at once!” 

A clatter of blows on the door was the response to 
this appeal. 

Cwsar was busy loading his revolver, while Hanni- 
bal led poor trembling look—trembling not for 
her own safety, but that of him who was so dear to 
her—into the balcony, and to the very edge of it. 

“Can you descend, Zeelook,” said the Major, “with- 
out further assistance than that rope can give you ?” 

“Ab, yes—after you,” 

“ Be itso. Keep them at bay only another moment 
Cesar, and then follow us.” 

* All right,” said Cesar. 

He had his revolver now charged again, and six 
more shots crashing through the panels of the door as- 
tonished the Shazadah ps his attendants. 

Cesar, in order to caray on the warfare with toler- 
able safety to himself, lay on the floor, from whence he 
fired the revolver with ease, while the shots that were 
liberally sent him in return flew over his head. 

The Major slid down the pole, and then with dex- 
terity and ease, Zoolook followed him. 

Cesar then made a dash out at the casement, and 
was in an instant in the boat. 

“Now, push off,” said Hafid. “I only hope we are 
unsuspected; for if not, and they only find we are on 
the river, our lives are not worth a minute’s purchase. 
O Sahib! discretion was far from me when I under- 
took this matter.” 

Hafid nodded, and taking one of the paddles himself, 
while a Thug boatman took the other, they forced the 








quickly drop into the stream, as it was no longer of any 
use to them; but hardly had they got twenty yards from 
the wall beneath the window, when, on the baloony they 
had so recently left, appeared the Shazadah, with bis 
scimitar glittering like a pencil of light in his hand, and 
a crowd of dark, eager faces behind him. 

“ Pursue them!” they heard him shout in accents of 
rage. “Pursue them! Ten thousand rupees for each 
head in the boat, and twenty thousand for the girl alive! 
I will boil her in oil. Fire—fire on them !” 

A rattling discharge of musketry and from pistols fol- 
lowed, but at the moment the boat shot round a little 
promontory in the river, and was out of sight at once of 
the infuriated Shazadah and his attendants. 

Out of danger, though, it was not ; for an active pur- 
suit of them would no doubt now be immediately com- 
menced, by some of the fleet and well-manned boats of 
the palace guard. An expression of great anxiety pass- 
ed over the features of Hafid. He spuke in a low tone 
to the Thug boatman. 

“ On—on?!” said the latter; “and all will be well. 
The omens are excellent this morning, and all will be 
well.” 

The most formidable enemy, however, that the escap- 
ing party had now to contend against, was the approach- 
ing daylight, which was coming ou with rapid strides. 

ey had not proceeded far, before they were aware 
of being pursaed by the armed boats of the Shazadah. 

“We must land as seon as possible,” said Hafid, 
“ and take refuge in a disused bungalow that is haady.”’ 

Saying which, he steered the boat down a side chan- 
nel, and the party had just time to land when the Sepoys 
were almost upon them. 

‘‘Now run for your lives,’ 
“ Hafid lead the way !” 

As he spoke, he caught up Zeelook in his arms, and 
amidst a shower of bullets, which whistled over their 
heads, they were scon within the bungalow. 

With yells and shouts, now, the Sepoys found their 
way over several parts of the wall into the garden; but 
the door at the back defied their efforts to force it, and 
the Major, from one of the small windows near the roof. 
was rather pleased to see them, as he thought, beat a re- 
treat, and go back to their boat again, giving up the af- 
fair, to all appearance, as an impracticable job. 

“ We are safe now, I think,” he said. ‘‘ All is over; 
and if we can but get asmall escort, I see no difficulty 
in reaching the camp in perfect security. What do you 
think, Hafid ?” 

“T am glad to think as my lord thinks.” 

“ But your real opinion is what I want.” 

* Listen !” 

“Listen ? Listen to what ?”’ 

“Hush! You hear now?” 

A sound of drums and cymbals came faintly, but evi- 
dently each moment louder and louder, upon the air. 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” 

“That is the march of the Padishah’s body-guard. 
For the last few days they have never moved without the 
drums and cymbals; and they always take with them six 
guns. O Sahib, if their destination should be here !” 

“Here? Why, you don’t think, Hafid, that they think 
it worth the laying regular siege to, do you ?” 
ty: What is written is written, and what will be will 

hd 

“ The bungalow will never stand field-pieces,” said 
the Major. 

«Yes, O Sahib,” said Hafid, “ itis so weak.” 

“ Why, that is its failure, surely,” said Czesar. 

“No, great lord, no. The shot will go right through 
the bungalow, on account of its frail wall; whereas, if it 
had strovg ones, they wonld resist, and all would be 
toppled down together.” 

“He is right,” remarked the Major. “ He is quite 
right; and that is true philosophy. We must seek what 
safety we can in the upper part of the building. Come 
Zeelook; all is not yet lost, although we are in danger.” 

A few moments decided the question beyond a doubt, 
for no less a person than the Shazadah himself galloped 
to the front of the detachment on a magnificent charger. 

“ Halt!” he cried. 

The force came to a stand. 

The Shazadah then pointed with his glittering scimi- 
tar to the bungalow, and gave some orders to an officer 
by his side, and then the six guns were brought up and 
mi ber in position. 

The Indian prince then gave another order, and a fu- 
rious cannonade at once commenced against the bunga- 
low. 

The balls went, as Hafid had said, quite through the 
frail building, doing but little damage in their progress, 
and to a very limited extent really injuring its stability. 
Still there was at every discharge just the chance, that 
some main prop or support of the structure would be shot 
away, and so bring it all down with a run. 

Another danger, too, soon made itself manifest. As 
well as keeping up a discharge of matchlocks at the upper 
part of the bangs ow, it seemed tobe the special service 
of some dozen men to send arrows into the roof, to each 
of which was attached alighted tail, so that the thatch 
was soon in a flame. 

The situation of the fugitives was most critical, whea 
Cwsar suddenly raised a sLout of exultation. 


> 


exclaimed the Major. 

















“‘ Good God! what is it?” said the Major. 
“ There again—English bugles! Don’t you hear ?” 





They all listened intently, and as they heard it, they 
felt they could not be mistaken, for the sound of English 


light infantry bugles was clearly on the morning air. 


Then there was a few minutes pause in the firing, for 
The Shazadah 
gave an order, and the guns were being hastily limbered 


the Sepoys had heard the same sounds. 


up, when an unmistakable English voice cried— 


“ Charge !” 


With a loud hurrah, an English regiment charged! with the white flag on it. The Pandies have been shell- 
through the trees; and in three minutes the rout of the|ing it.” ~ 


Sepoys was complete, and their guns were taken. 
Zeelook was saved. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


LUCKNOW. 


Again, to those poor, saddened hearts, in which a|“ Hurrah!” and the firing ceased almost immediately. 
transient gleam of joy was lit fe by the sound of Eng- 


lish voices, end the look of Eng 


er to the old, gorgeous city of Lucknow. 


It will be remembered, that through many dangers— | moment, and tottered. 
amid perils and heartrending disasters that might well 
have stricken down the bravest and the strongest—we | falling, only letting him sink gently to the ground. 
brought from Cawnpore to Lacknow our own dear, heroic 


Bessie Hope—her sister, Mrs. Fletcher—and Jeffur, the 


noble mountain Chief—with a heart of such exquisite | ear, and he looked in her face for a few moments, as a 
texture, that human nature was adorned by such a speci-| wild, strange smile flitted over bis own. 


men of what it might be. 
Sandy, too, our brave Highland soldier, and Deunis, 


second to none when daring and kiudly feeling were call- 
ed into action ; and last, although far from least in all our| taken Jessie for some well-loved one in England. An- 
estimations, our heroine, the noble-hearted Highland |other moment, and with a deep, long-drawn sigh, he 


Jessie. 


Once more she saw the flutter of the tartan, and heard 
kindly Scottish voices about her; and with her eyes|called to some passing soldiers, and then with Bessie 
dimmed with tears of grateful emotion, she entered, with | hurried on to the hospital. 


the little party of troops who had encountered them, the 
beleaguered city. 


Those who have followed us thus far in our scenes of 
battle and of adventure in India, will recollect that Luck 


now was fiercely attacked by a powerful native force, 
and that it was defended by the noble-hearted Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

The city had become the retreat of many an English 


fugitive, and the responsibilities of Sir Henry, with the 


few troops be had under his command, were immense, 
so far as human life was concerned. 


It would be impossible to describe the feclings of Bes- 
sie and her sister, as they entered the slight defencesof 


the Residency. ‘The report that some English ladies 


had arrived, brought out several of the officers’ wives, 


who weicomed the fugitives with tears. 


Highland Jessie was deeply affected when Bessie in- 
sisted upon holding her by the hand, in order that they 


should not be separated. 
* No, no, Jessie,” she said. 
and | implore you to stay with us as our dear friend.” 


Jessie could only reply by a half-caress to Bessie 
Hope, and then they entered what were called, by cour- 


tesy, the quarters of the officer’s wives. 


death in that place. 
tuese little ones the mortality was great. 


lying together. 
ben Mrs. Fletcher entered the quarters, a little girl 


with a shriek of joy, ran up to her and flung her arms 


about her neck, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, do you not know me ?” 

“| think I recollect,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Yes,” interposed Bessie. ‘ You are Miss Elstead 
are you not? Tho grand-daughther of General Elstead 
who was at Delhi ?” 

“ Yes, yes; in the large bungalow near the temple 


You know me now? But my name is Carruthers—my 
father is Captain Carruthers, and he is here. Oh, this) prematurely of exhaustion. 


is a sad place you have come to!” 


The incessant boom of the great guns, and the rattle of 
musketry, now almost drowned every other sound; and 
as the fugitives had to cross a rather exposed portion of| ments. 
the compound, they had the additional terror of seeing 
several badly-wounded officers and men carried past 


them. 


Jessie, on the moment, turned to Bessie Hope, saying: 


“ Pardon me, now that I leave you.” 
‘‘Leave me! Oh, why ?” 
“T have a duty here, I sec, These poor wounded me 


can have but scant attendance in this place, and I am| obliged to pay before being allowed to reach the break- 


going to see what I can do to aid them,” 


This was said with a quiet simplicity which showed) plains that they are all nine months old, and have 
that Jessie did not think she was uttering heroic words, | cost him, lean as they are, about 2 francs 50 centimes 
or doing anything but a very common duty of humanity;}a piece; he then makes a sign to half a dozen bare- 
but they had a great effect upon Bessie Hope had those 


few words, and she grasped the arm of Highland Jessie, 


as she said: 


‘You are right—you are ever right, my dear, good, 


your kind heart, There is work to be done here, and it'sce, In the murky light thrown in by some twenty 


ish faces, we turn, in the | piece of wood that had formed part of a stockade, came 
course of our eventful narrative, and transport the read-| past the way of the two young girls. 


“ You are with us still, | eigners who had a taste for good things. 


ph : It was a por-| pate de foie gras was well known to the Romans, for 
tion of the building believed to be the least exposed to 


the shots of the oe and yet more than one had met 
rovisions, too—such as would be 
suitable for children—were not to be had, and among 


‘ The dead and | that statement, one may say that it is only in very re- 
the dying, in the dawn of the morning, were often found 
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is woman’s work. Only show me, and tell me, what ] 
can do, and I will go with you.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Jessie. 

A soldier was hurrying past at this moment, and Jes- 
sie called to him: 

“Can you direct us to the hospital?” 

“The hospital? You are not hurt, are you ?” 

“No, no! But we think that we may be useful to the 
wounded.” 


“ God bless you, then. It is yonder low-lying house, 


The soldier hurried oa ; and amid the clouds of dust 
that the shots of the Sepoys flung up in the place, 
Jessie and Bessie Hope hurried towards the military 
hospital. 


The scene of confusion in which they were increased 
in alarm and noise each moment. until there was a loud 


An officer, who was limping along by the help ofa 


He was covered 


with blood and dust. Ashe neared them, he paused a 


Highland Jessie flew towards him, and held him from 
“ Are you badly hurt ?” she said. 


Thekindly femiuine tone struck on the wounded man’s 


“ You—you hear, Mary?” he gasped. ‘God, how is 


this ?” 
The film of death was before his eyes, and he had mis- 


breathed his last. 
Highland Jessie dashed the tears from her eyes, and 


{To be continued in our next.) 





[ From the Pall Mall Garette.| 
Pate de Foie Gras—The Pie Factories at 
Strasburg, 


When the Prussians annexed Strasburg they gained 
something more than a city of 80,000 inhabitants, a 
first-rate cathedral, and that unique steeple clock 
where a cock crows over the heads of twelve apostles, 
a skeleton, and a pagan divinity every day at noon. 
They acquired some 150,000 French geese who every 
year waddled solemnly into the city through the seven 
castellated doors, and, like patriotic fowls as they 
were, offered up their livers on the altars of their 
country’s greatness. It was no slight present. These 
livers, cased with Perigord truffle inside block tins or 
terra-cotta pots from Serreguemines, were scattered 
over the wide world as pates de foie gras, causing the 
name of France to be blessed by all natives and for- 
Nor can it 
be contended that Strasburg derived less than half her 
fame from the sale of these pies. The French, who 
deal with history as it suits them, contend that the 








that those sacred geese who were nourished in the 
Capital, and who warned Manlius, were nothing but 
geese kept at high diet, like those of Strasburg, that 
their livers might be enlarged. Without disputing 


cent times that the process of preparing geese for the 
vie market has been brought to perfection. If the 
»| Roman augurs dealt in goose liver, they must have had 
recource to these barbarous iron coops wherein the 
bird was kept imprisoned all but his neck, which pro- 
truded through an aperture and could not be with- 
drawn. A lively fire was kept up in the neighborhood 
»|of the coops, and the goose got on as he could with 
»|three meals a day, till the time arrived for killing him. 
But this system was discarded some thirty years ago, 
-| because it was cruel—not to the goose, but to his 
owner, who generally saw four birds out of five die 
Supposing we enter 
one of the most famous foie-gras factories in a retired 
street of Strasburg, we shall see how these worn out 
methods have been superseded by modern improve- 
A cool yard greets us, and a bland French- 
man, who has become Germanized, like his geese, by 
the force of circumstances, points to some hundred 
feathered bipeds huddled together in a corner and bis- 
sing a chorus with despairing energy. In former days 
they would have been singing “Dudce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,” but now itis evident they are indulging 
n\in a dirge over the customs duties, which they will be 








fast-tables of their own people. Their proprietor ex- 


armed girls, who speak no F rench, and amid consider- 
able commotion and protest from the remaining | the way of our success in life than trusting to “something to 
ninety-four, six geese are collared and marched away |*#™ up,” instead of going to work and turning up something, 
to a cellar half underground, where wide and sloping 
kind friend, because you listen ever to the dictates of|stone tables are arranged in tiers so far as the eye can 




































































7 
air-holes, one can at first distinguish nothing; but by 
and by it becomes apparent, that hundreds of geese 
are lying strapped on their backs on the upper 
tiers and gasping hysteric things—probably words of 
love and encouragement—to one another, Our busi- 
ness being for the moment at the lower tables, the six 
girls take each their goose, lay him gently but firmly 
ou the stone, so that his tail just projects over the 
ledge, and then tie down his wings, body, and legs 
tight with plaited whipcord, the legs and wings being 
well spread out to paralyze anything like vigorous 
gymnastics. The bird’s neck is left free, and it seems 
that during the first three days he makes a violent use 
of it; but towards the fourth day he arrives at the 
consciousness, that by struggling and croaking he does 
nothing to amend his lot, and from that time he may 
be trusted to lie still for the next.seven weeks; that 
is, till the hour of release and killing. Without paus- 
ing to see all the hundred geese tied down, we may 
go on at once to the upper tiers, where the birds who 
have been lying for three, five,or six weeks respectively 
and taking their ease and waiting to be fed by half a 
dozen other Alsatian girls laden with large wooden 
bowls. Each of these bowls is filled with a thick 
white paste, made of parboiled maize, chestauts, and 
buckwheat, most nourishing; and the mode of ad- 
ministering the dinner is for the girl to catch the ie, 
by the neh, open his bill with a little squeeze, an 
then ram three or four balls .of the paste down his 
throat with her middle finger. The goose having been 
thus refreshed, resumes his slanting position, and di- 
gests till the next time for feeding, which arrived 
about two hours after, the meals being about six a 
day. But now we have done with the women, for 
& pensive man—a connoisseur of the obesity of 
geese—breaks upon the scene, climbs upon the top- 
nrost tier of all, and proceeds to examine the birds 
who may be “ripe.” He has an eye as judicious as 
that of a gardener inspecting melons; and _ his is the 
responsible task, of pronouncing what birds would 
die of natural death within twenty-four hours, if 
not dispatched beforehand. If a goose dies of nat- 
ural death he is good for nothing. He must be un- 
strapped, and executed at the precise psychological 
moment when nature is growing tired of supporting 
him, and the knack of detecting that moment can 
only come of long practice, and fetches the possessor 
wages as large as those of a diamond-valuer, Our 
yensive functionary has not been a minute on the ta- 
bie, before he certifies four geese ready for the slaught- 
er. All four of them have stomachs of the size of 
pumpkins, and from what one can gather of their 
broken remarks, it is a sincere relief of these when a 
couple of male acolytes climb up, loose their bonds, 
and bear them out of the cellar to a pent-up house 
across the yard, full of knives and chopping blocks. A 
click with the chopper on the neck of each, a rip with 
the knife, and, in lows than five minutes after their 
transfer, the carcasses of the four victims ars lying in 
a heap, while their livers are being conveyed with all 
respect and care to the truffling-house. The carcasses, 
shrivelled out of all knowledge, are sold for about 
eightpence apiece to peasants, who make soup of them, 
the livers are first cleaned, then put to scale, and our 
four geese are declared grand birds all of them, for 
their livers weigh from two and a half to three pounds 
each. The next step is to take each liver and to lard it 
with truffles in the proportion of one-half pound of 
truffles to one pound of liver, and then to convey it to 
an ice-house, when it remains on a marble slab for a 
week that the truffle perfume may thoroughly perme- 
ate it. At the end of a week, each liver, being re- 
moved, is cut into the size required for the pot for 
which it is to fill, and introduced into that pot be- 
tween two thin layers of mincemeat of the finest veal 
and bacon fat, both truffled like the liver itself; and 
one inch’s depth of the whitish lard is then spread 
over the whole, that none of the savor may escape in 
baking. The baking takes about five hours, and ab- 
tsorbs all the energies of four intelligent Frenchmen 
in white, who relay each other, to see that the fire 
never blazes too high nor sinks toolow. When the 
cooking is over, nothing remains but to pack the 
dainty either in tin or earth or wood, according as it 
may be needed for home or fore'gn consumption, and 
to ship it to the four points of the compass. A ques- 
tion may here arise as to how many geese die natur- 
ally, before the above processes can be carried out to 
a happy end; but it is a pleasing fact that few geese 
die, and those. ill-regulated birds who had unsound 
constitutions, or no ambition for high destinies. It is 
on record, however, that a member of the Society for 
the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, once arrrived 
in Strasburg armed with the Larochefoucauld Jaw,and 
endeavored to cope with the pie factors; but he was 
worsted, and there are strong reasons for suspecting 
that he was a Socialist. 
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that the-first guns captured from the enemy should go to found 
an Imperial bell for the Cathedral of Cologne, but the bronze 
bas hitherto resisted, ‘‘as if possessed of a French soul,” and 
has rebelled against the decrees of William I. The three first at- 
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The Summary of the Week. 


We learn by telegraph from Liverpool, under date of July 
28th, that a fire broke out at that Port on that day, which re- 
sulted in the entire destruction of the Prince's Dock Landing 
Stage, which not only caused the loss of £200,(09, but also 
the t-mporary suspension of all ferry traffic, between Liverpool 
and Birkenhead which naturally created much uneasiness, The 
fire originated from the upsetting of a kettle of boiling tar. 

The Boston and Athletic Base Ball Clubs arrived in Liverpool, 
from this side on July 27th. ‘Chey landed quietly aad there were 
no demonstrations in their honor, and really we do not see how 
they or their friends could have expected any. 

The weather throughout Evgland, although very wet, is very 
favorable for the crops. 

The King of Asbantee bas paid a further instalment of $6,000 
t: G-eat Britain on account of the war indemnity. 

In the House of Commons, on July 28th, Mr. D'Isracli said, 
that the Government had received sati:factory assurances from 
the conferring powers in regard to the Brussels Congress, and 
that a delegate had been sent on bebalf of Great Britain, under 
the restrictions already made known to the House. 

Hon. Robert Burke, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, stated in the House of (ommous on the same evening 
that it was believed that the German squadron bad been sent to 
the coast of Spain merely to protect German residents, although 
the North German Gazette of July 25th, says the German squad- 
dron now off Rye, England, has been ordered to cruise off the 
northern coast of Spain, and that these orders were given in con- 
sequence of the shooting of Captain Schmidt, a German 
newspaper correspondent, and other (jerman subjects, by the 
Carlists. 
» The Daily Telegraph special from Berlin, of the same date, 
says that the German Government is making strenuous endeav- 
ore to stop supplies, weapons and money 'o the Carlists, and 
has called the attention of the Versailles Government to the 
subject, 

The Imparcial, of Madrid, of July 26th, in a strongly-worded 
article, denoances the avowed complicity of France with the 
Carlists, and declares, if diplomatic representations prove inef- 
fectual, Spain must adopt a cool attitude towards France and 
seek more congenial alliances. On the other hand, French jour- 
nals assert that the Spanish frontier is well guarded by the 
French authorities, and that the contraband of war which reach- 
es the Carlists is imporied by sea from England. 

In France, the same disintegration of parties continues, 
the only settlement of which appears to be a dissolution of the 
Honse of Assembly. 

The feeling throughout France against Germany increases 
hourly, and it appears that even inanimate French metal bas 
recently made an obstinate display of patriotism. We are told 
that the Prussians, in the intoxication of victory, decided 


tempts to cast the bell failed entirely, and on the fourth trial, 
though the bell in itself was a success, it came out minus the 
Imperial Crown, the symbol of German unity. The French 
chroniclers also assure us, thatthe tone of the bell has always 
been defective, and that it produces strange sounds, which re- 
semble sighs and groans. A disciple of Heine is said to have 
written to a friendin Paris, on this rather startling demonstra- 
tion, saying, ‘‘Can it be that French guns, like the sacred ves- 
sels of the temple, are fatal to those who profanethem?” One 
thing is certain, the tale of this refractory bell has -sent a shud- 
der through uneasy and dreamy Germany. 

From Spain we cuntinue to receive the mont shocking accounts 
of the barbaritiss of the Carlists, who are murdering their pri- 
soners and wounded in cold blood, and like our untamed In- 
diane, mutilute their bodies in the most frightful manner, This, 
of course, will only end in the iutervention of tbe leading Pow- 
ers of Europe, which 1s foreshadowed by the following extract 
from the London Times: 

“ Admitting the probability of exaggeretion we are still con- 
trained to believe that acts of horrible barbarity have been Ta 
petrated. Those taken in arms were not the only victims. Mur- 
ders of the civil population have been of constant occurrence 
during the war, on every variety of pretext, sometimes because 
they refuse or 1re unable to furnish contributions, sometimes 
because they are ted of correspond with the enemy, 
or have sons or brothere in the national army. To this may be 
added, tbat there bas been going on for the last sixteen months, 
a wanton and wholesale destruction of property, public and pri- 
vate. Kailways bave beep torn up, the bridges have been brok- 
en down, the stations have been burnt, the telegraphs have been 
destroyed, Government buildings have been ransacked and 
burnt tothe ground. Private houses have afforded no protec- 
tion to the inmates nor to the property contained in them. All 
this has been going on for months and is likely to be practised 
now more mercilessly than ever. Itis natural to ask whether 
there is no remedy for a state of things so disgracefal and re- 
volting - whether the civilized nations of the world are obliged, 
out of respect to the principle of non-interference. to look on 
without remonstrance while crimes so abominable are commit- 
ted. Absolute non-interference in the contest, whether in its 
mili or political aspect, is imperatively counselled by pru- 
dence, but the influence of the neighboring Governments, might 
be used to put an end to the worst horrors of the campaign. 
There is a precedent for such a mediation in the course taken 
by Lord Palmerston in the former war, Lord Eliot having been 
sent to remonstrate with the Don Carlog of that day, and to pro- 
eure the abandonment of the practices which then prevailed. 
The moral influence of Europe, exerted in the cause of human- 
ity, cannot be less now than it was nearly 40 years ago. 

From Germany there is little new except that the Govern- 
ment is actively engaged in negotiations, for the suppression of 
the Carlist insurrection and for the recognition of the Spanish 
Republic, Marshal Serrano having decided to convoke the 
Cortes in consequence of a communication, from the Earopean 
Powers iotimating that recognition of the present government, 
will be thereby tacilitated. 

The London Times, referring to the attempt on Prince Bis- 
marok’s life, says that it is natural, that the suspicions of the 
public sbould turn against the Courch, with which the Imperial 
C iancellor bas been engaged in so long and relentless a strug- 
gle. We must, of conrse, (the Times observes, ) receive the first 
surmives of the Police with caution, for, even if it should prove 
that the assassin is a Catholic fanatic, it does not follow tbat he 
has accomplices, or that his crime was suggested by any privstly 
adviser. Yet we must regard the incident as most unfortunate. 
If it be ostablished that the assassin is an Ultramontane, the an- 
tipathy with which the Roman Church is regarded by the Libe- 
ral Party in Germany and by the Great body of the Protestant 
population will deepen at once. ‘he Germans are not a bloody 
people; the irritation and resentment excited by the attempt will 
be universal, and we may look for redoubled activity in the pro- 
secution of the law, while the opposition will be paralyzed.” 

‘Ihe event of the week in the United States, has been the suc- 
cessful placing by the Ireasury, of the balance of the Five per 
cent. Funded Loan, the negotiatioas for which were concluded 
by the Secretary of the Ireasury, at Washington, on July 28th, 
with Messrs August Belmont & (0., on bebalt of Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschilds & Sons of London, and Messrs. J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., on behalf of themselves and their associates. These parties 
have made an absolute subscription for $45,000,000, coupled 
with the option of taking the remainder of the loan at any time 
within tix months. ‘Ihe loau is taken at par, to be paid 
for in coin or five-twenty bonds, the parties to receive } per 
cent. commission, and to defray all expenses of the transaction, 
including the delivery of the bonds. 

The flourishing cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City have 
experienced a terrible calamity, a rain storm of unprecedented 
violence, having on Sunday last, suddenly burst on these cities, 
resulting in the overflowing of the rivers, causing not only a loss 
of an immense amount of property, but also of between two and 
three hundred lives. 

In local matters, attention is directed to the developments in 
the ‘* Beecher-Tilton-Woodhbull, &c., &c., affair,” the papers be- 
ing filled with the minutest details. Tbe country press is par- 
ticularly severe on the prominent actors in this most disgusting 
expose, and the remarks are generally of the sledge-hammer 
sort. Awong the best is the following, whicn we take from the 
Baltimore News : 

** ‘ontempt for Theodore ‘ilton is simply unanimous. Beside 
him, Daniel E. Sickles becomes a hero, pure and chaste and 
honorable, for whether Mr. Beecher was guilty or not, ‘lilton 
certainly proclaims that he believed him guilty. So believing, his 
eondact has been that of a cowardly sneak. He has taken the re- 
venge of the poltroon. He bas simply advertised himself 
asa conscious cackold, who has lied again and again, when 
brought face to face with the man who he claims wronged him; 
wept tears of simulated Christian forbearance whenever they 
































































met and there was anything to be gained by his treacherous 
squirming ; sigued solemu agreements which he never kept; 
made promises and pledges of friendship and forgiveness to the 
wretch reeking with the blackest crime and cruelest wrong that 
one man can infli t upon another; slobbered over the feet of the 
villain who bad polluted his home, uuder the guise of religion 
and friendship; a the hypocrite and mimicked Christianity, 


when he should have walked as a man and struck as an avenger. 
For eighteen months he sent his dishonored wife and his disgrac- 


ed children to receive the ministrations and hear the preaching 


of a vile sedacer, pacitied by an apology and concili- 
ated by caresses from hands grimed in depravity, and 
smeared with the life blood ot his own hopes, home and honor. 
For three years Tilton had beld his injaries a perpetual threat, 
over the man with whom he had compromised, and the woman 
whose weakness he bad condoned. He hes nursed it, doled it 
out little by little, told enoug and printed enough to awaken 
public curiosity and to terrify those he longed to injure, without 
the courage to strike. He bas peddled and huckstered his own 
injuries aud bis wife's shame; he made it bis stock in trade as 
long as he could, and now, driven to the wall, he announces to 
the world Lis contemptible character and conduct, only to reap 
the world’s contempt. Whatever we are prepared to believe of 
Beecher, the oath of such a thing as Tilton should proclaim bim 
innocent.” 





Tue Tare Avice Buascus Oswatv.— Our readers will n t have 
forgotten the painful sensation, that was created some two years 
since, throughout England and the United States, by the suicide 
from Waterloo t ridge, (or as it is better known by its soubriquet 
of ‘* The Bridge of Sighs,”) London, of an unprotected young 
American girl, who abandoned by her employer in the vast im- 
mensity of condon, helpless and without a friend, bad the dread 
alternative placed before her, of death by her own bands, or, ot 
prolonging her life by the hideous trade of prostitution. ‘he 
poor girl, who was an orpban, had all the better instincts of a 
woman, and drowned herself in des; air, althongh bad her sad 
case have been known, there were many noble societies and 
thousands of big-hearted Knglish and American ladies, who 
would bave saved her. 

A letter left by the girl, explaining her position, created a deep 
feeling, and a respectable funeral which was attended by 
crowds, was given to her remains and a monument is now being 
erected over the grave, in reference to which, we find the fol- 
lowing in a recent issue of the London Daily News : ‘* It will be 
remembered that in September, 1872, a youug American girl, 
named Alice tlanche Uswald, who had come to England from 
the United States, ber native land, with a woman who, it was 
said, turned her out of doors, committed suicide, when perfectly 
friendless and forsaken, by throwing herself into the Thames from 
Waterloo Bridge. ‘Ihe history of the deceased was a very sad 
one, and many Averican ladiesand gentlemen, as well as 
several English benevolent people, determined to give the girl a 
respectable interment, which took place a few days after the 
event in the Necropolis, Woking. A committee, chiefly com- 
posed of American ladies, was formed, to erect a simple monument 
over the grave of the deceased. 1t has now just been completed. 
It consists of a rnstic cross in marble, resting on a cluster of 
rooks, chiselled ont of white maible. Ona slab placed on the 
rocks is the following inscription :—‘‘ Alice Blanche Uswald— 
Kithless, Kinless Orphan. Died of despair in the thames, 5th 
September, |872; 19 on the 20th of the month. By thy infinite 
goodness forgive me.’ ihe monument will be placed over the 
grave in a few days.”” 

‘The fate of the barbarian, who had taken this girlto Europe 
ander an agreement to return her to this country, and who, 
atter utilizing her services across the Atlantic, flung her, penni- 
lers on the streets of [ondon, exposed to the bitterest temp a- 
tions, should be that of the ‘* Wandering Jew,” ever seeking 
rest but never finding it, and condemned to prowl throughout 
the earth until the Crack of Doom. 





Mix cosine Nineteswin Cantuny.—We have received full 
particulars of the recent burning in Mexico, of two unfortunate 
creatures accused of Witchcraft. ‘Ihe official narrative of the 
arrest and execution forms, by far the most astounding public 
documents that have been issued for generations. “1 inform 
your (’refecture,’’ says Signor Ignacio Castillo, writing from the 
Village of Concordia to the Prefect of the district, as if he were 
relating the capture of a burglar, “ that this afternoon I ordered 
to be arrested as witcher, Joseph N. Bonilla and Diego Lugo, 
who for six months past have bewitched Sylvester Zacarias.” it 
appears, attempts had been made to exorcise the supposed evil 
spirit, for we read that ‘* yesterday the citizen Marvin | orras, in 
order to drive the devil out of his body, gave to the bewitched 
three drinks of holy water.” The effect must have been slight, 
since we are further informed, that ‘* the undersigned, 1m union 
with the people of the place, feeling indignant against the 
witches, has ordered that they sbould be arrested and burned 
alive, which execution will take place at ten o'clock to-night.’’ 
Accordingly, at the appointed time, the witches were brought 
out, placed in the centre of the bonfire, and surrounded by a 

uare of sixty men, armed with Mexican knives.” ‘then, when 
all was ready, the fire was lighted by persons surmised to have 
been accomplices of the condemned. No sooner, however, had 
the flames begun ‘o spread, than the victims, on a promise of 
giving up their idols, were unbound and ducied, amidst a 
shouting maltitade, to their house, when they handed to the 
pee authorities, ‘* a little pouch-shaped loadstone, aad stones 

rom the sea-shore, enveloped in cotton and paper.” but this 
did not satisfy the people, who dumanded the execution of the 
witches and the burning of the idols, ‘* which,” writes the 
official reporter, Signor Moreno, ‘‘was done, as 1 have already 
announced.” ihe same persouage describes the demeanor of 
the condemned under their sufferings, and, in forwarding to the 
Prefect the burned idols for examination, informs that fane- 
tionary, that other persons suspected of the same crime, had 
‘* fled from fear,” for he adds, ‘* Why have they fled, 1f not on 
account of their evil doings? because the rope which is clean 
does not need any soap” ‘he worthy pe Rm pe clearly pleas- 
ed with his day's work, for his ication ludes gaily in 
these words:—‘* ! his ia the manner in which 1 have passed the 
morning mentioned and of which I placed you in knowledge. 
Independence and hberty.'’ it i right to add, in favor of Mexi- 
can justice, that Signor Ignacio Gastilio, Signor Moreno, and 
‘heir associates, have been arrested, and are now being tned 
tor murder, 











A soctery for the prevention of cruelty to animals, has recent- 
ly been establisbed in Naples. This has been done in the face 
of great difficulties says the London Examiner, the Church in 
Italy having been found at all times “ persistently on the side 
of cruelty, and the people having been expressly taught that 
there is no crime in tormenting a dumb brute, becats83—for- 
sooth ! it is not a Christian.” 
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European Miscellanies. 


ProTocraPHs ov Tomsstones.—In Shrewsbury, a practice has 
grown up of aftixing to the tombst in the tery, the 
Forcep £5 Bank of England notes have lately been put in cir | photographic carte de v's‘te of the person buried beneath. The 








culation, but the London News says they may readily be de- exhibition naturally attracts the curious, who wala over the grass Prince Adsiphes DeWiigeusiets Eapentein, whe died to 008. 


tected by a careful examination, the execution not being such as |‘? the detriment of the property of the Burial Board, who, * by 
to deceive persons in the habit of dealing with bank notes. allowing the grass to grow long, and then cutting it,” realize 

from £20 to £30 a year, and consequently view with the gravest 
Two cases of heavy play, a London correspondent states, are | displeasure this new manifestation of mourning. 


now being talked of in West End circles. At one of the best 
Pall Mall clubs the other evening, a foreign Prince, who resides 


chiefly in England, took £4.000 at ecarte from a young gentle. 
man, whose conduct is not at all excused by the fact that he will 


Dests or raz Worin.—There are seven Enropean nations 
which owe upwards of 100 million pounds each. They are: 


the John Bull, claims that the original of the *‘ Pilgrim’s Pro. |countries, may in this way be raised to abount 3,152 millions 


> was a Catholic work ot the fifteenth century, called the Lhere are six other countries in Europe which owe their credit- | Tue St. Johanner Zeitung says, in reference to the exhibition 


* Holy War,” the author of which was Gauillaume de Guileville, ors more than 1/ millions, but less than 100 millions. They are, 


and that “ beyond his own ignorant interpolations,” Bunyan ewe] = nee had pag end py be thge oot “Of pretendedly genuine dresses of the Virgin Mary there 


bad nothing to do with it. 


Dvunina a late debate in the British House of Commons, the}Europe esceed at the present moment 3,400 million poun.'s. 
member speaking, says the London Times report, was startled 
by a burst of laughter from the crowded House, caused by the 
appearance of a large grey tabby cat, which, after descending 
the Opposition gangway, proceeded leisurely to cross the floor. 
Being frightened by the noise, the cat made a sudden spring 
from the floor over the shoulders of the bers sitting on the 
front Ministerial bench below tbe gangway, and, amid shouts of 
langhter, bounded over the heads of members on the back 
benches until it rexched a side door, when it vavished. ‘This 
sudden apparition, the cat's still more sudden disappearnce, and 
the astonishment of the members who found it vaulting eo close 
to their faces and beards, almost convalsed the house. 





ornamental work to Madame Escallier. The Basilica of St. 





S Fy PY a) 
which occurred in the parish church of Birsay some time ago.| Meissonier, Gerome, Cabanel, Baudry, Lehmann, Delaunay 
Puring tbe singing of the first psalm, a gocse entered the 
church and quietly waddled up the passage toward the pulpit, 
just as the precentor had got out of the tune and almost come tu 


tors engaged in the work. 





and addressing a course officer, said, “R 


feathered parishioner, and supposing that the minister's direc-|the heart of a great city.’ Making every possible allowance fo’ 
tion bad refi to the pr t 





fallow !’ tbing soabsurd as that which is imputed to them. In ieed, i 


é : eeda but the slightest iutan ith th f jectiles | W'dowed priests to the episcopal offive, provided they have pass- 
Sir Joun Hawxsuaw, the well-known English engineer, has ~- oa hat vial porte ace ee . + agent a me ed their fortieth year. 
would do no harm whatever. To cause real damage, a shell must 


received a commission from the Emperor ot Brazil, to proceed 
to his dominions for the purpose of surveying the extent of coast | burst, and for this object it must carry powder, not petroleum 
(about 5,000 miles’, from Pernambuco to Campos, with the view | Fo fire buildings, the Intter must be spread on sometbing in 
of developing harbors, and of mapping out such lines of rail-}4a#mmable, and to squirt a pint or so out of a sbell on a wall o 
way as may be con‘ucive to the extension of trade on the south-|'of, would have no direct effect, while the shell, deprived o 


A : t of Sir Job soft hae aleendl ~|powder to burst it, would form a very useless missile indeed. |Cettain the soundness of their religious knowledge. All the 
Me we amr pepe 4 ‘Gielen "in Angust, avd wili| Che vagaries perpetrated by communist gunuers in the second |andida'es answered unhesitatiogly to his queries, that they had 
not probably return}before the end of the year. siege were so extraordinary, that it appears possible enough that | D0t studied religion 1n any way, ‘since the lief iv @ God was 
. “ they may have nullified their own fire, by substituting petroleam itself a bye-gone prejudice.’ ‘Lhese replies, however, proved no 
G@.zEx coins are among the most precious documents for the|for powder in their shells. But to imagine that a German artil- hindrance, and diplomas were given to the otherwise competent. 
history, mythology, and urt of the Greek race; and of the whole |lerist would do thia, is as reasonable as to suppose that he would Thus lady atheists are now enrolled without: difficulty on the 
range of Greek coins by far the most important, both historically load his shells with rhubarb and magnesia, Even as regards the Russian educational stuff. 
and artistically, are those of the great city of Syracuse. Its finest ae eye the story is scarcely well authenticated. Theynsed| Tux stock of horses in Russia, it is said, would be insufficient 
: : petroleum certainly with great effect; but they used it chiefly in for th f f ; 
examples are signed, and the v orks of Cimon and Evenetus are what may be called the natural way of destruction, and we eus- or the wants of the furmers of the empire in the event of thu 
0% ( ct they found this too delightfal a mode of employing it, to| Mobilzation of the army. A committee of the general army staff 
— we the mes rer ey rnd a — = ev caste -~ fh i ae dity in the maoner vulgealy curmened: reports that 350,000 horses would be wanted in the event of a 
= isl a a ms e — ~* ele - r | == ~ —— o' a by throwing small doses of it throagh the air in strong iron | ¥4. and that not more than 2 0,009 could be spared from the 
and, aided by the first collection in the world, has carried on the bottles, euch b J wht poe oloum-laden shells would literally ewploymest in the arm Russia requires more b 3 for agri- 
then of De Lugocn, Laub, end Mow item. ie ban'en: be, whatever Mr. Congreve's correspondents may have told him ploy y- quire ores fo! 


as well known to amateurs as Mark Autonio’s. Mr. Barclay V. 





graved in fac-simile, by the autotype process, all the important ot the Frassian employment of them.” 


varieties of the Syracasan coinage. Tuese are in France cities of 15,000 inbabitants which have ‘ 
: : nF : : At the last bull fight at Madrid, a furious bull, afier having 
; t ing si : ti f 20,000 inhab 
Dr. Jonn Wiisoy, of Devonport, England, has just died in} ¢' One® fo gepeionn ; om apo a, 9 ~ my broken divers arms and ribs and trampled on several picadores, 
consq tence of a lamentable accident. While engaged at the] Which bave but one physician, and he not a graduate of amedi-| «so. the unfortunat spad1, Jose Machio, whilst he waa 
Royal A'bert Hospitsl in performing a post-mortem examination, |°#! school. There is always posted in the arcade of the Paris . eho the ; ' 


he unknowingly poisoned himself with morbific matter. On ry feng pong dma <. aoe bug "isc ac ae — times. The torero was picked up frighttully wounded by the 
the following day a amall pimple —- near his elbow, but}population of 200,000 souls; it coutains only forty-three 


at bad occurred. His arm|pbysicians. Roubaix isa city ot 76,000 souls; it contains only the popalation fos thie oregl pestime, anid to be invented by ihe 


it was not for some time evident w 
swelled to an enoimous size, and be became in a most pre-jeight physicians. 
carious condition. The best medical skill of the neighborhood 


was of course in requisition, and after some days of intense| A Pxis correspondent says the corbeille de murriage is an in-| exhibitions. 
suffering it appeared as the poison had been successfully com |stitution which we might advantageously import. Formerly, as 
the name implies, it was a big basket, in which the trousseau 

and wedding presents were laid. It is now a handsome piece of | by Christian I., Ki f De k, in 1454, to Barthol 0 Col- 
his sleep. cabivet maker's work—a sort of small wardrobe set round with||coni in hie. ralksendinematia cee one 
Tue Lixcoty Tower 1x Lonpox.—'he London Telegraph |satin-lined and padded drawers. Kelatives and intimate friends 
of July 10:h says: “Yesterday was laid the memoria)|*T¢ expected to come and ree the cirb i+, which is on show for 
stone of the Lincoln Tower, a portion of the architecture of omer iitaiaees ad codeaalt - bees — - 4 bn oo of wavey, and finally omens against the one oye 
of knowing whet to avoid. The smallest shopkeepers manage to| SOME disorders have just occurred at Padua, in Italy, in eon- 
nection with Surrey Chapel. It appears that the tower so name |give their daughters corlci/ke de m rriage, stuffed with valuable | sequence of the bigh price of provisions. On one evening a 


batted, bis bealih improved and everytbing seemed to indicate a 
speedy recovery, wheu quite unexpectedly on July 9th he died in 


Christ Church, Westminster, which is now being built in con- 


after the great American resident was, the suggestion of a large|*Tinkets. jewel#, and plate. 
body of citizens of the United States, who wished to raise a last-}] It ss said that osmium is the most powerful poison eve 


ing record of the sympathy expressed by the congregation ot/known. At the recent meeting of the Paris Scientific Academy eS ee Dears. Sane Se wae eee 


the Rev. Newman Hall, with the northern republic during the 


struggle for the abolition of slavery. A subscription for the pur- M. H. Sainte Claire Deville, a member of the learned assembly 








t foot by Mr. Dodge, ck, _ [offered to his colleagues, in a perfectly tight vial, eight kilo- g evenings, until es were adopted by the Mayor 
cppen ef ‘Boston, and hes peng to g po ell oe Py grammes —about fifteen pounds —of i Osmium, be said, | to reduce the cost of the most necessary articles of tood. 
object. is the most poi of all voi Twenty pounds of it would Ao ——— 


‘General Schenck, the American Ambassador, laid the stone, |? #ufilvient to poison the entire population of the world. One| Tus Mam: ro Exotanp.—A correspondence bas taken place 
being supported at ‘the ceremony by the Rev. Newman Hall, |*ousendth part of a grain of osmic acid, set free in a volume of| between Mr. Wm. Inman, of the Liverpool, New York and 


the Rev. G. M. Murphy and others. Letters of apology were|*™ of a hundred cubic yards, would possess such a deadly in 


read for the absence of Lord Shaftesbury, L 1d Aderdare, Sir finence that all the persons respiring the air could be nearly 
Henry Havelock and the Lord Mayor. In addressing the assem- killed. Osmic acid is so much the more dangerous because no 


bly, General Schenck assured them of the happiness he felt in |°°@ter poison is known againist it. 


being present and assisting at such a ceremony ; but he added] Sevesx Punmumenr ror Biaspaemy.—The ‘T'ablet prints an| hat ‘ the White Star vessels which left Liverpr v. on Tharsday 


that it was not for him to sneak of the great interest, which at- 


: ; A arrived at New York a day earlier than the muil steamer,” i not 
tached to the stone or to the structure. But he must be allowed penne, wane by _ Gee Ce aa =. sed 58, 08 Pupnte H 

to thank the management for the honor done to him, in asking La Reyne, in which that General warns his soldiers that the pro- 
him to lay this memorial stone, and although he owed the honor] visions of the following article of the penal laws will be rigor- 
to the accident of bis official character at the Court of St. James, jously enforced against all violators : “* He who blasphemes the 
as an American as wellas in his official capacity, he felt that he}holy name of God, of the Virgin, and of the saints, will be im-| ed in the time of transit between Englaud au ! America. 


could not decline the invitation, which offered him an opporta-| mediately seized and chastised, the first time by the disgracefu 
nity of joining in doing honor to the memorial. The name of|penalty of the gag, which he sball bear two hours in the morn 


Abraham Lincoln was not only historical now in his own country, jing and two hours in the evening eight days in succession, after| that subject before the United States Postmaster General. He 
but was destined forever to command veneration wherever hu-|baving been bound toa post. And if he relapses he shall with-| also adds that a reference to the official American mail card, will 
manity was respected, or help and sympathy given to the op-jout fail have his tongne rubbed with a hot iron by the band of| show that three out of the five weekly mails from New York on 
pressed, Other gentlemen, of various nationalities, having ad-|the hangman, and afterward be ignominiously expelled from the| Saturdays, bave again been awarded to his Company's steamers; 


dressed the meeting, the proceedings shortly afterwards closed.” regiment on the decision of the Council of War.” 





Great Britain, 790 million pounds; France (lowest estimate), 748 

, . : ; ; illions; Italy, 360 millions; Russia, 355 millions; Austria, 306 : ae . 

have considerable difficulty in paying the money, if he ever — 4 Ad i y a ~<a . on the Mediterranean, below Nice, in the south of Frauce, has a 
ays it at all. At anoth r club, alittle further west, a certain gal- ew Spain, 261 willions; Turkey, 154 willions—total, 2,944) ¢, crop, however, and the fruit from there bears a sea voyage 
ant captein renowned for his astuteness on the turf, was clever] ™! lions. The debt of the German Empire amounts to a little 


* 365 millions. The different States composing it, however, | . 5 P 
enough to lose £2,00) to a well-known baronet at hazard, but in}°¥®' ° . BM: 8 number of American vessels iv the harbor of Meutove. ‘The 
this case a check was handed over on the spot. Eon in the ogpregnie. se Metres b= egret’ the | average cargo for a vessel is 6,000 boxes, each contsiving 500 
’ sae ge oe are may SworeloTe De provatny pieced Gs abou MUNN. | iemons. ‘his would make the number of inmous carried by a 
AnD now they are after John Bunyan’s laurels. A wiiterin|[he debts of the eight most heavily encumbered Europeau 


including the l abilities of municipalities, the national debts of 


Tue Palace of the Legion of Houor in Paris, which was dam- | dling cloths.” 
aged during the reign of the Commune, is to be restored, under 
the direction of M. de Caeneviers, Directeur des Beaux Arts, 
The grand cupola is confided to M. Maillot; the minor cupola to 
M. Jules Laurens; the saloon of the Muses to M. Etrmann; the 
Aurora, to M. Ranvier; the bangnet ball, to M. Bin; and the 


Genevieve 18 also to be embellished in the most superb manner, | whole thing to her. 
and the work is to be awarded to the first artists of France. Tne 
subjects chosen for illustration are connected with the|to you from the first tier. 
prominent events in the bistory of Christianity in France, and 
the names of Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis and Joan d’ Aro. | Jeave them there all night and the following day. 
Tne Orkney Herald gives an : tof an incident | Among the artists named in connection with the great work are 


Chenavard, Millet and Moreau. There are also thirteen sculp-| manded.” 


Dr Tse Germans Tarow PerroLeum Suetizrs 1nTO Par 8?—The 


a standstill—a not very unusnal occurrence at that time. The|’*!! Mall Gazette says: ‘ The difficulty of killing @ falsehood, | Russian Church. At present, candidates for boly orders, are re- 
minister, observing the goose, leaned over the side of the pulpit, however absurd, is illustrated by tae republication, among Mr. | quired to marry before they are made deacons, nod should they 

, put out the|Congreve’s Essays, of the charge made against the Prussians, subsequently become widowers they forteit their eligibility for 
goore.” The functionary not observing the presence of the|during their bombardment of Paris, of ‘ pouring petroleam into the office of bishops, unless they previously ta ¢ monustio vows 


, arched up to that indi-|the innate wickedness which caused the Germans to carry a war |©Wivent divines from accepting episvopal promotion. It is now 
vidual, and to the no small amusement of the meagre congrega-|to the last extremity, we must be pardoned for pointing out that | Proposed to leave it with the bishops to require marriage as a 
tion, collared him, saying at the same time, -‘ Come out o’ that, |their artillerists were too much skilled in tbeir trade, to do any- | Pte-requisite to the making of dea ons or the ordaining of priests 
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‘* We notice in one of the last numbers of the Staatsanzeiger 
of Berlin,” says the Gaulois, ‘the declaration of bankruptcy of 


during his passage to America. He was the sou of Prince Alex- 
ander, several times a millionaire, and was disiuberited by his 
father because he had become a public singer. ‘The tribvnal of 
Arnsberg, which declared the failure, is situated iu the midst of 
the circumecription containing the vast estatos belonging to the 
family of Sayn-Wittgenstein.” 
Tue lemon cropis poor this year along the coasts of Spain, 
Africa and Italy, which usually furnish the supplies. Mentone, 


much better than any other kind. ‘There is vow an unneual 


vessel about 2,500,000. 


of relics now taking place in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle : 


exist more than 300; of bair-combs, if all those attributed to her 
be genuine,*she must have had 530; and if the collectorsof relios 
be right, she used for the infant Christ not less than 400 swad- 


Muze. Vestvaut, who once figured 60 much in this country, 
both as an opera singer and an actress, is now playing Hami tin 
Germany, anda person with whom she had professional deal- 
ings, publishes the following statement: ** the wanted to have 
bonquets and wreaths thrown to her. I demanded #10 for it, 
which she said was tco muck. for one night. But I explained the 
* Madame,’ | said, ‘ the $20 are sufficient 
for two nights. To-day Land my men will throw the boquets 
After the performance is over | sball 
take the flowers home in a basket, put them in water, and 
‘To-morrow 
night no one in the audience will find out that the boqaets have 
»| been used before.’ Thereupon she paid me the sum [had de- 


Tox Russian Gazette, of Moscow, learns that some importaut 
modifications are contemplated in the inver orjauization of the 


r|and enter a religious order. This condition deters a good many 


t| Of not, at their own discretion, aud also to admit unmarried or 


As an iliustration of progress iv Ruxsia, we notice the follow- 
ing: ‘* au examination lately took place, m Moscow, of some 
r| young women aspiring to the State certificate for the profession 
¢|of governess. Ano Archimandrite was preseut officially, to a - 


agricultural p ite for ordinary road aud street traffiic and for 





cultural purposes than any other European conntry and yet has 
fewer horses in proportion to the population thau any other. 


thrasting h 6 sword into the bull's neck, and tossed bi » several 
horns of the bull, and his recovery is despaired of. ‘The taste of 


mo iarchy, is ro deeply rooted, that it would be idle to expect 
that the republic should be able todo awny with these savage 


A Fresco attributed to Titian bas been discovered in the 
Castle of Malpagu, near Bergamo. It represents a visit made 


leoni in his castle, where that renouned leader of free bands had 
retired atter having succerrively sided Venice against the Vis- 
conti, and the Viscunti against Venice, Milan agninet the Duke 


crowd of menand women sssembled in tLe principal square, 
| Where a military band was playing and drowned the music with 


’ | dressed people sitting outside the cates, aud broke the windows 
» | of those establishments. Similar disturbauces occurred ou the 








Philadelphia Steamship Company, and the Secretary of the Eng- 
lish © eneral Post office, having reference to the proceedings of 
the 1ecent deputation before the Postmaster (eneral. Mr, in- 
man writes that the statement made by one of the deputation 


in accordance with fact, He adds that the White Star steamers 
do not remain at Queenstown for the Thursday night dispat. hes, 
which they might do, bat go on as early in the «ny as they can, 
by which a great apparent gain, though not a real one, is — 

wey 
1} also go through the ice region, which Mr. lu)..an’s company dare 
not allow their steamers to frequent, and they bave had to lay 











even though they adhere to the safer southern route. 
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THE ALBION. 





{ From Punch } 
Bunyan. 


Bunyan the Pilgrim, dreamer, preacher, 

Stoner and soldier, tinker and teacher, — 

t or heresy scoffed, scourged, put in prison — 

Nhe day of tolerance yet unrisen— ; 

Who heard from the dark of his dungeon lair 

‘The roar and the tumult of Vanity Fair, 

And shadowed man’s pilgrimage forthwith, fashion 
Heroic, in God guided poet-fasbion, 

Has now his revenge: he looks down at you 

In a ducally commissioned statue — 

A right good artist gave life and go to it, 

But bis pame’s not Boehm, and rhyme sys ‘‘no” to it— 
And the Dean of Weetminster, frank and fluent, 
Spoke Broad-Church truths of the Baptist truant. 


Punch likes the Duke and he likes the Deen, 
And the summer air in the summer green, 
When the Anabaptist poet and clown 

Was set up as the glory of Bedford town; 

But ducal and decanal folk should ,earn 

‘I bat to-day with the past is of small concern; 
That light for the day's life is each day's need, 
That the Tinker Teacher has sown bis seed; 
And we want our Bunyan to sbow the way 
‘Through the sloughs of Despond that are round us to-day 
Oar guide for straggling souls to wait, 

And lift the latch of the wicket gate. 


The churches now debate and wrangle: 
Strange doubts theology entangle; 

Exch sect to the other doth freedom grudge, 
Archbishop asks ruling of a jadge, 

Why comes no pilgrim, with eyes of fire, 

‘to tell us where pointeth min ster spire. 

To show, though many critics sneer and scoff. 
The path to ** The Laud that is very far off ?” 
The people are weary of vestment vanities, 

Of litigation about inanitier, 

And fain would listen, O Preacher and eer. 
To a voice like that of this Tinker eer; 

Who guided the Pilgrim ap, beyond 

The V lley of Death and the Slough of Despond. 
Aud Doubting Castle, and Giant Despair, 

To those Delectable Mountains fair, 

And over the River aud in at the Gate 

Where for weary Pilgrims the Angele wait. 





(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


ACROSS THE SANDS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 


“Tt won't rain; and if it does, it will not hurt me, 
Aline, dear! Come; I have just time left to walk the 
three miles; and I must not let my pupils fancy that 
their music-mistress has forgotten them” 

The speaker was a girl of twenty-one, or possibly a 
year older, with bright dark eyes, hair of a glossy 
»xrown, and a rich complexion. She had a pleasant 
smile withal, though there was something thoughtful, 
and at times sad, in the expression of the handsome 
face. There she stood, before the little chimney-glass 
in the one sitting-room of a tiny cottage, adjusting 
her simple hat upon the well-shaped head, that be- 
came it so well, while on the table near her lay a dark 
rain-cloak. It was a lowering day in the late sum- 
mer; the wind blew in quick, uncertain gusts, that 
streaked the dull, leaden surface of the sea, here and 
there, with snow-white belts of foam; aud the clouds 
drifted heavily by, on their way inland. The air was 
oppressively warm; and the hum of the bees, as they 
stirred among the blossoms of the flowering creeper 
that hung across the open window, seemed louder and 
more sullen than usual; sach was the stillness that 
prevailed. 

“T never see you set off, dear, to your daily drudg 
ery in that weary Stourchester,” said Aline impetu- 
ously, as she moved uneasily on the couch whereon 
she lay, propped with pillows, “without reproachin 
myself that you must walk so far aud work so hard, 

nd all for useless, tiresome me! Iam a burden and 
a hindrance to you, dear Margaret, and nothing else, 
and it would be well if I were out of the world, in 
which I have been only a sorrow and a trouble to 
those who loved me.” 

There was something pitiful in the contrast between 
the health and beauty at the elder sister, and the frail 
form and wan, wistful face of the younger, as she lay 
among her pillows. Aline’s long fair hair, and the 
delicate transparency of her cheek, pale as marble, 
made up all her claims to good looks. She was barely 
eighteen; but her thin hands and face, and the atti- 
tude in which the slender form was stretched upon the 
sofa, told their own tale of spinal curvature, that had 
made her a helpless invalid from childhood, and of the 
bad health that commonly accompanies such physical 
affliction. Margaret came quietly round to the sofa, 
folded the wasted form tenderly in her arms, and kiss- 
ed the pallid cheek as lovingly as if the sufferer had 
been a child indeed. 

“ Never a sorrow to me, darling,” she said; “never 
atrouble to me. You little know, Aline, how often 
the remembrance of the dear patient face waiting at 
home for my return, has kept my courage and my 
spirit from giving way altogether. It is good, believe 
me, to have some one to care for in this world besides 
one’s selfish self. 
for which to be thankful. 
here, in this strange ptace; and I could have more 








comfort. These are not like the dark days iiamed- 


iately after poor papa died, when we had to leave the 
dear old parsonage and did not know where to look 
forahome. And now e 

“ And now, you are all to me, Margaret—parents, 
and sisters, and friend, for I never had a friend but 
you; and, indeed, how should I, a crippled thing with 
a winchancy temper at best, as our old Scotch nurse 
used to say;” and by this time, the sick girl was 
smiling through her tears—tears that  - emotion 
caused to gather so quickly in her eager blue eyes. 
“ But it is not on my own account, believe me, that I 
am eros: and vexed. I cannot bear to think that you 
should go six days a week to teach in the ‘iouses of 
those odious purse-proud people at Stourchester. I 
don’t care, Margaret, how much you may protest— 
they are purse-proud, or at least some of them are— 
and all to spend your hard-earned sovereigns on idle, 
useless Aline—a peach here, a bag of hot-house grapes 
there; new books and new prints from London; flow- 
ers in my bed-room, and a new cage for my stupid old 
canary—while you grudge yourself a dress or a pair 
of boots. Don’t deny it; you know you do. And 
then, frank Darrell ”»—— 

“The less we say of poor Frank, the better,” re- 
turned Margaret hastily, as her color faded, and the 
bright light in her honest eyes grew dim. “He may 
have forgotten us, or he may be— We have not heard 
of him for much more than a year,” she added,turning 
away her face toward the window. 

“ My fault, from first to last,” cried Aline, in the 
old impetuous way. “But for me, you would have 
been his wife; but for me, you would have married 
him—I know you would—when he pressed you so 
hard, just before he sailed on that last voyage. But 
papa’s health was failing, and we were so soon to be 
thrown on the world, and you did not care to encum- 
ber your husband with a helpless, peevish pensioner 
like Aline Gray, and so——. Margaret, you are ver 
brave; but do you think I do not know how mue 
you have grieved for his loss, whether he be dead, 
or only dead to you.” 

There was something beautiful in the patieut affee- 
tion with which Margaret soothed and fondled this 
poor restless sufferer into a quieter frame of mind, 
not arguing with her, but coutenting herself with 
dropping a word here and there, that fell like oil u 
the waters. ‘Those who had taken the trouble—they 
were few indeed—to study Aline’s disposition, could 
see in her the elements of a noble nature, somewhat 
warped by the strange and painful conditions of ber 
life. To superficial observers she had never seemed 
other than a spoiled child, with a mind as crooked as 
her body, and more ready to resent an injury, real or 
supposed, than to acknowledge a kindness. And yet 
it was Aline’s deep sense of the gratitnde she owed to 
her sister that prompted her to petulance and almost 
revolt against the circumstances of her life. 

The Stourchester people, and more particularly the 
few neighbors who dwelt in the outlying hamiet of 
Wood End, three miles from the town, where Aline 
and her sister lived, truly declared that Margaret was 
as a mother to the young invalid. To Margaret her- 
self this appeared the most natural, matter-of-course 
thing in he world. From her own mother, on her 
death-bed, sh2 had received the charge of sickly 
Aline as a sacred trust. “In leaving her to you, 
Maryaret,” Mrs. Gray had said, “I know that I give 
her into stronger hands than mine.” And, indeed, it 
was so, for Mrs. Gray’s well-meaning feebleness of 
ge was ill fitted to cope with the storms of life. 

e vicar, himself a dreamy and unpractical man 
of letters, had survived his wife but a year, and when 
he died, and the girls, who had no near relative able 
and willing to give them shelter and protection, 
were left alone, and it devolved upon Margaret 
to provide for both. She had answered to the 
eall, nobly. She was an excellent musician, and to 
real talent and practical skill, she added the power of 
making children love her, and learn all the more 
quickly because they wished to please her. It had not 
been without trouble, however, that she had fought 
her way in the position of the best considered and 
most-sought for music mistress in the town near which 
she had settled. There were those who declared Miss 
Gray “too pretty for a governess;” and others who 
could not readily forgive her the quiet, lady-like man- 
ner, the dignity of which impressed them, unassum- 
ing as she was. But she had made her way at len 
and by hard work was enabled to keep up the little 
cottage at Wood End (she lived at Wood End partly 
for economy, Stourchester rents being high, and 
partly because Aline, who loved flowers and trees, 
seemed to wither when cooped up in a town), and te 
provide for her sickly sister the many little laxuries to 








which from infancy she had been accustomed. Un- 


| complaining and cheerful, she went brightly and busi- 
ily through each day’s routine of duty; and only 
And, after all, we have much now) Aline’s watchful eyes detected that the young sailor, 
We have found friends} Frank Darrell, was unforgotten. 


“ But if you must go, Margaret,” said Aline, at last, 


ror of those sands ever since, one day, when you 
were away, I coaxed old Nanny into telling me some 
of those stories of shipwrecks and smugglers, and peo- 
ple overtaken by the tide, that she is only too full of. 
There was one in particular, of a girl, a bride, who 
went across to meet her bridegroom, and was never 
seen more, until her body was washed ashore, the 
say, at Warren Point, fifty miles along the coast. 
wish you would go by Battle Bridge.” 

“ But consider, Aline, dearest,” said Margaret gent- 
ly, “ the inland road by the bridge is five miles at the 
least; whereas by the Stour and the sands—ah ! don’t 
shake your head, aud look at me so imploringly—the 
road is barely three. Six miles of regular walkin g is 
enough, after pounding on so many pianos, and going 
through so many musical exercises, and I always dis- 
like the days when the riveris too full to allow me to 
cross by the stepping-stones, and I am compelled to 
toil round by the bridge. And as for the tide,” and 
here she picked up a local almanac that lay on the 
table, and consulted it with an air of mock gravity— 
“why, I have become as learned in its ebbing and 
flowing as any ancient mariner on the jetty yonder. 
It leaves me plenty of time to cross and recross oe. 
shod. So now, Aline, I must kiss you again, and 
off, for it will never do to keep Mrs. Thrummett— 
Mrs. Montague Thrummett—and her daughters wait- 
ing.” 
So she spoke, and soon afterward, with a rapid step, 
was wending her solitary way across the sands. 

Stourchester, oue of those anamalous English towns 
that belong, as it were, to two incongruous epochs, 
stands on a rising ground, overlooking the Stour, the 
tall chimneys of its factories contrasting oddly with 
the grand gray tower of the minster church. There 
are a few quaint mansions, too, built of mouldering 
stone, that is golden with lichens and discolored by 
exposure to the weather; and queer old gardens, in 
which the monks and nuns raised their salads and 
pruned their pear trees long ago; and fragments of 
the crumbling town-wall, sorely jostled by stuccoed 
villas and brand new terraces. Fo. Stourchester, with 
its manufactures, is a thriving place ; and Margaret 
had chosen wisely in selecting it as the spot where ske 
the bread-winner of that modest, thrifty household at 
Wood End, could most easily earn her own livelihood 
and that of her ailing sister. 

It was fortunate for the ancient town of Stourches- 
ter that it in its old age, formed that alliance with novel 
forms of manufacturing industry, which were evi- 
denced by the black smoke that floated lazily away 
inland, fur its former source of prosperity had long 
since ceased to be available. The place had been a 
séaport once, but that was in early days; and even 
two centuries before, the harbor had been gradually 
silted "he and the prosperity of the town on the de- 
cline. The very river had deserted its traditional 
channel, and now ran at a considerable distance from 
the walls, that it was said, in worm-eaten chronicles, 
to lave; and indeed the Stour, shrunken and dwindled 
as to its volume, since sundry canals and acquedacts 
had levied toll upon its headwaters, trickles but feeb- 
ly, through the midst of shoals and sandbanks to the 
sea. ‘The estuary of the river however, is still as 
broad as of old, presenting a fine broad expanse of 
smooth sand, that glistens silver-bright when first the 
sea rolls back from the river mouth, and that present- 
ly lies yellow and firm and dry, affording the readiest 
road by which to cross from Wood End and the ad- 
joining villages to Stourchester. 

The sands have an ill name along the coast, partly 
due no doubt, to the popular taste for the horrible and 
mysterious, and partly to genuine anecdotes of local 
mishap. That lives had been lost there again and 
again, was but too true. The passage between Stour- 
chester and the coast villages could be effected, in 
fair weather, and with common precantions, with per- 
fect safety. But it was otherwise when the tide wa: 
unusually high, or when a strong gale from the sea- 
ward forced the salt flood into the narrowing mouth 
of the Stour, for on these occasions, the danger of be- 
ing belated on the sands was great indeed. There 
were legends, authentic enough, of a mad race 
for life and death between some well-mounted 
horsemen and the swift advance of the tide; 
with other and sadder histories of children or 
of wanderers unacquainted with the Cistrict, who 
had lost their way upon the twilight expanse of 


gth, |the sands, and so perished. There was talk too, of a 


shifting quicksand, the terror of the coast, that, at 
flood-tides and irregular intervals, appeared to claim 
its victims from among the heedless passengers. 
Nanny, the old woman, who was Margaret's and 
Aline’s domestic factotum, was garrulous concerning 
these perils; but Miss Gray, who was naturally cour- 
ageous, merely laughed atthem. “ Nobody, so far as 
Ican learn,” she used to say in answer to Nanny’s 
boding expostulations, “has even been lost on the 
sands yet, except through some extraordinary care- 
lessness orrashness. Depend upon it, Nanny, that I 
shall keep much too cautious an eye upon the nautical 





pnils to instruct if only I had the time to give more|“I wish you were going to take some other way jalmanac to furnish you with materials for another 
‘ . What Tearnis enough to maintain ys in|than that across those dreadful sands. Ihave a hor-}story. When the tide comes in at an awkward hour, 
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I must go round by Battle Bridge, and that is all; but|a good doctor at Wood End, a surgeon, but with a phy-| to anether, plying the ‘peatle, filtering, compounding, 
when the water is out, I greatly prefer the stepping|sician’s diploma from some northern university, and, what agony it was to Margaret to linger there—for hours, 


stones,” 

Tt was easy and pleasant enough, on that August 
day, to cross from Wood End, nestling among its cop- 
pices and hedge-rows, and Stourchester, rising con- 
spicuous onits sloping hill, and over-looking at once 
the coast-line and the country inland, where the river 
ran peacefully between osier-beds and green mead- 
ows in which the cattle were quietly browsing; while 
here and there a wreath of blue smoke showed where 
a lonely farm lay amid its sheltering elms. In the op- 
posite direction, far away, the gray waters of the re- 
treating sea were visible; while ae and there a mini- 
ature lagoon remained in some depression of the 
sands ; and Margaret loitered for a moment as she 
passed, to watch the star-fish moving their bejeweled 
limbs among the lumps of variagated seaweed, and the 
small red crabs crawling briskly at the bottom of the 
shallow pool. The Stour, like many other streams, 
divides its scanty waters into several tiny channels ere 
it reaches the sea, and these were traversed at low 
tide by the help of a series of stones, rugged with the 
shellfish that clung to them, and fringed with long 
green weed, but which afforded a sufficient bridge to 
one whose foot was as sure and her eyes as quick as 
those of Margaret Gray. There was something 
threatening in the gloom of the day, and in the sigus 
of the weather. The wind had nearly died away, but 
a heavy bank of clouds darkened the horizon to sea- 
ward, and there was almost a warning shrillness in the 
harsh note of the white-winged gull, that flew scream- 
te os. the tiny river’s tortuous course. 

he music lessons over at last ! the wearied instruc- 
tress was free to bend her steps homewards. No ais 
notable change in the weather has as yet occurred, 
but the banks of clouds lay piled up against the far- 
off sky line was now a mountainous 1ampart of hil- 
lowy vapor, edged with a lurid glow, as of huge mas- 
ses of heated copper, where its summits caught the 
rays of the declining sun. The sea birds, in greater 
numbers than before, flitted shrieking past, as if in 
search of a haven, before the storm should test their 
strength; and from the distant waters came a low, 
sullen murmur, as the waves chafed upon the reef of 
half submerged rocks that lay beyond the smooth 
stretch of the sands. 

“ We shall have arough night of it, Miss” said an old 
Nestor ofa fisherman, in striped night-cap and heavy 
surf boots, who was mending a coble that had been 
drawn up for repairs high and dry on the beach, in- 
termitting the strokes of his hammer to give a neigh- 
borly greeting to the young lady as she passed him 
by. “You are in luck to be so near in port, but it 
will rain by sundown.” 

Unwonted sounds, indicative of bustle and confusion, 
reaehed Margaret's ears as she approached her humble 
home; the buzz and clatter of unfamiliar voices, the 
tread of feet, and the slamming of doors. Quickening 
her steps, she reached the cottage, to find the narrow 
passage and the little sitting-room occupied by several 
women, wives mostly, of the cottagers, who dwelt near, 
and who were all friends and gossips of Nanny. Among 
them was Nanny herself, wringing her hands, and evi- 
dently very much frightened, while the chorus ef fe- 
males kept up a well-meant but utterly useless clamor 
of advice. 

“ Burnt feathers is best!” said one crone oracularly. 

“Try the drops, Nanny—there’s nothing like drops ‘” 
urged a second. 

“ Poor thing; “tis a dead swoon. There’s nothing 
could do her d now but three sprig: of rosemary, 
gathered at the full of the moon, and “¢ 

But this learned recipe was left uncompleted, for now 
M t burst impatiently through the group, and stood 
beside the couch whereon Aline lay, the centre of the 
chattering crowd. One glance was sufficient to ascertain 
the cause of the turmoil. There lay the sufferer, her 
tlue eyes half-closed, and staring at vacancy, with the 
fixed stony gaze of a statue, her pale lips slightly part- 
ed, her teeth set, and the slender fingers of her white 
hands clenched, as if in the act of grappling with some 
invisible foe. Her fair hair hung loose over her shoul- 
ders, and her whole attitude was one that indicated pain, 
not rest, And yet no sculptured effigy could bave been 
more etill, more mute and motionless, than she was, or, 
to all appearance, more unconscious of the fond, eager 
words and caressing touch of the sister whom she loved 
so well. Marble-white she lay, and nothing but the 
feeblest flutter of the laboring heart told that she was 
yet to be numbered among the living. The first shock 
of the discovery over, Margaret's sound common-sense 
and resolute well reasserted themselves. Once, and 
once only, had she seen Aline stretched before her in 
such a state of pain and helplessness. They had been 
much younger then, Aline a mere child; and Margaret 
could well remember the alarm thatsheand her mother 





bad shared, and how anxious had been the interval of i 
suspense, while medical skill did battle with the fell dis-;headed Mr. Cooper, who had served half the county with! you, and let me know the truth. 

ease, and live was gradually enabled to gain the victory. |drugs for the better part of a century, settled his gold-| i ; r 
‘The symptoms were, if anything, less startling than those | rimmed spectacles tu read the preseription and to verify | answered Nanny, half frightened at the vehemence of 
|the autograph. And when the chief assistant was ¢« 


j|murely busy in the preparation, adding one ingred.cut licved of a crue] apprehension, 


that dwelt in Margaret’s memory; and if professional aid 
could avail then, surely it would dose now, ‘There was 
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him she had consulted more than once on Aline’s| 
account. | 
“ Keep quiet, please, and do not crowd round the sofa! 
so much. Let her have air. I will go to Dr. Smith 
myselt.” 

Margaret made the best of her way along the strag- 
gling street of the village, and found the doctor at his 
own door, in the act of setting foot on the step of his gig, 
drawn by the well-known brown horse with the white 
streak down its face, familiar in park and hamlet through- 
out that country side. 

“Tam glad, Mss Gray, that you have caught me,” 
said the good-natured surgeon ; “I can spare a few mo- 
ments to visit your sister, and make up for it by sharp 
driving afterward. Iam called into the country, nine 
miles off, on rather a serious case; old Archdeacon All- 
port isdown again with bis old enemy, the gout, and 
they fear it is determined to the head this time.” 

So saying, he hurried to the cottage, and by a rough 
but kindly assertion of his despotic authority in such 
instances, cleared the house of all the well-meaning but 
useless volunteers who encumbered it, only leaving 
Nanny and an especial ally of hers, the widow of a fish- 
ermap, and whom he knew to be more hopeful and less 
garrulous than most of her class.” 

“There is no immediate danger,” said the doctor, 
after his renpoesien had come to a close, and Margaret 
could have b essed him for the weleome words; “ but 
these seizures, even when least, severe, are among the 
very gravest disorders which we medical men have to 
deal with, and the rather that they only occur when the 
constitution is peculiar and the general health weak. 
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as it seemed, listening to the slow ticking of the metho- 
dical clock below the bust of Jenner, and with all her 
thoughts, her very heart, far away across the Stour, at 
the side of Aline’s bed of pain. 

“You'll go round by the road, miss, of course,” said 
the old chemist, as he put the little packet into her 
hands; “ noone would think of riskivg the short cut by 
the river, now.” 

Margaret muttered something inarticulate and hur- 
ried out. The black clouds were flying fast overhead. 
it was almost dark. A dull roar, as of wind and sea in 
unison, was audibie even in the streets of Stourchester. 
Few people were to be seen in the streets, the ver 
stones of which shone as the sheete of rain beat on wall 
and pavement. What wasthat? he first red flash of 
lightning, followed, after a pause, by a long and hollow 
roll of distant thunder. Margaret stopped, and for an 
instant hesitated. Close by, ucross the street, was the 
well-known yard of the principal livery-stable keeper of 
the place. if she could get a carriage there, no time 
need be loxt, and she need not face the passage by the 
sands. 

“Can I have a fly at once—ora carriage of any sort ?” 
she asked hastily. 

“Very sorry, miss,” said the mon, who knew her; 
“but we have nothing in. Allour carriages have been 
bespoke—some for the Odd Fellows’ fete; some for the 
pic-nic at Sir John’s, over at Cloverley. If you could 
wait for half an hour, or, maybe, three-quarters——” 

Impossible! She could not wait, and so, without fur- 
ther attempts to proceed by the safe but circuitous route 





You are too brave and too sensible, Miss Gray, to ren- 
der it necessary that I should disguise the truth from 
you. I will write a prescription—I cannot furnish the 
ingredients, for, unluckily, Pica: them not in my sur- 
gery—which can be properly made up at Cooper's, the 
pg Stourchester chemist, whose address in the 

igh Street, you know. Your sister ought to take it as 
soon as possible—the earlier the better; and on its be- 


hours, depends—mark me, not her recovery—she wi!l 
propels recover—but the quick and certain return of 
er powers of speech and of movement. A great shock 
might bring her round, without help from the pharma- 
copeia, but this is best and safest. It is a potent pre- 
paration, compounded of drugs, po’sonous for the most 
part, and such as no respectable chemist would give you 
without medical warrant; but see, | have written my 
name and address in full, and they know my handwrit- 
ing at Cooper’s well enough. Now, I must go, or the 
archdeacon,” , and an instant afterward the roll of 
wheels told that the doctor was speeding on his road. 
Margaret only bent forward to kiss Aline’s co'd 
cheek, then caught up the precious sheet of paper, mark- 
ed with cabalistic characters, at the foot of which was 
appended the signature of George Haynes Smith, Holly 
on x Wood End, and turned to the door. 
“Take care of her, Nanny, while I am gone,” she said 
earnestly; “‘and remember the doctor’s desire, that air 





ove should come in but yourself and good Mr’. Brooks 
there. I shall be back again with the medicine as sdon 
as I can.” 

“ But you are not going, Miss Margaret, out across 

the sands again ?” cried Nanny, aghast. ‘“ Why any one 
can see there's a storm coming on, that it would be hard 
for a man to face, let alone a lady like you. Better wait 
till I can run up to Farmer Burnett’s on the hill, and beg 
him to loan you his gig, or, anyhow, a spring-cart and 
horse, and a lad to drive it, and so go round by Battle 
Bridge; though, as ill-luck wiil have it, it happens to be 
Fettlesham market day, and the master and mis- 
tress” — — 
But already Margaret bad gut beyond reach of the 
old woman’s voice, and was speeding rapidly onward, 
crossing the Stour by the stepping-stones, and taking her 
solitary way across the darkening sands. 


CHAPTER IL 
Swift of foot and strong of will—nerved, too, by the 
thought of Aline’s peril—Margaret flew rather than 
walked on her way to Stourchester. The hollow roar of 
the sea, nearer than before, which told that the tide had 
turned ; the scream of the sea-birds ; the boding shriek of 











the clouds, that hung like a giant's pall above the mea- 
sureless waters—all seemed indifferent to her. Aline 
was ill—dying, perhaps—and her life might hang upon 
a question of minutes. Just as Margaret left the sands, 
to ascend by the hollow road, betweea high banks that 
led up into Stourebester, the storm broke, and the heavy 
rain—she head left her cloak where she bad dropped it, 
beside the couch of her sick sister—chilled and wetted 
her, but she scarcely felt it as she pushed steadily on. 
How impatiently did she wait, while careful, little bald- 











ing promptly supplied, say in the course ef a couple of|and heavy against the walls and windows of the cottage, 


should be admitted in plenty, as at present, and that no| we were young yourselves then, both of us—when Sam 


the wind, that freshened fast; the sable blackness of] pulled the door-bell with unaccustomed force. 





of Battle Bridge, she hurried throngh the street, struck 
into the hollow way that led to the sands, and pushed 
on through the blinding rain and gathering 
ale. 
" Meanwiile, it was an anxious time for the watchers 
beside Aline’s couch of sickness, as they listened to the 
shriek of the wind as it whistled among the boughs of 
the swaying poplars without, and to the sullen moan of 
the rising sea. Presently the rain began to beat thick 












































and then the ominous grow! of the far-off thunder added 
its menace, to the already threatening voice of the im- 
pending storm. 

“Won't she stop in Stourchester—or go round by the 
Bridge, anyhow ?” asked the fisherman's widow, shading 
her eyes with her wrinkled hand, as a brighter flash lit 
up the gloom of the fast deepening twilight. 

‘Not she ?” returned Nanny decisively. ‘‘ She never 
seems to know what fear is, and where Miss Aline’s con- 
cerned, I believe she would go through fire itself. The 
tide must be on the turn by now.” 

“ The wind blows harder and harder. The sea will 
run in to-night like a mill-race,” said the other woman 
“ Lord have mercy on Miss Margaret if she is out on the 
sands then.” 

There was a long and painful silence. It was broken 
by the fisherman’s widow, who had drawn near to the 
window, through which the rain was driving fiercely. 

“It was just such a night as this—you mind it, Nanny; 


King and Will Atkinson, and two other young chaps 
that had been over at Stourchester Fair, tried to cross. 
They were fisher-lads, and knew the coast; and they'd 
never have done it but for the drink that made them 
fool-hardy, and the jeering and flouting, and daring them 
to show their mettle, of some of the public-house com- 
pany. I remember that two of them were found in the 
stake nets next day, entangled among the meshes just 
about low-water mark—but poor Sam and Will were 
never seen dead or alive—it was thoughtthe bodies were 
wasbed oat too far to sea ever to touch beach again. 
| Harken! how the waves are getting up beyond the Point. 

"Twas asin, Nanny, not to stop that poor girl from going 
|to her death; we ought to have held her back by force, 
|ifneed was.” 
| “How could I?” said Nanny, disconsolately. “ She's 
| that quick, she was goue like the blink of an eye; and 
besides, Jenny, she is not one to be easily hindered 
when she’s set upon a thing. I shoulda’t care to thwart 
‘her where this poor young thing”—pvinting to Aline’s 
| passive figure—* was in question. But whos this at the 
door 7” 
It was a man’s step, firm and rapid, that crushed the 
| gravel of the narrow garden-path, anda man’s hand that 





“ Is Miss Margaret—is Miss Gray, J me*n, at home ?” 
asked the new comer, in aciear, strong voive, thac had 


something very pleasant in the ring of it. “ If se, please 
to say—” . 

But Nanny put her apron to her eyes and began to sob 
aloud. 


“ Why, what is all this ? asked the applicant for ad 
mission, with a sudden tremor in the rich voice that had 
sounded so bold and joyous but an instant before. 
“ Nothing wrong ? No one ill here,or— Speak can’t 





“It is Miss Aline, the younger of the two, that’s ill,” 


‘the questioner, who now drew a deep breath, as if re- 
‘ 
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“It is nothing serious, I hope. I am sorry I made so 


Margaret, who is with ber sister, of course, that a friend 


Darrell—” 

But this speech was interrupted by a fresh outburst 
of sobs, in which, from sympathy Nanny’s friend and 
fellow-watcher, whose sun-browned face now appear- 
ed in the passage as she came forth, candle in hand, 
joined her. Servants often know a great deal more 
of the antecedents and. the inner life of their 
employers than the Jatter would deem possible, and 
Nanny, who was both warm-hearted and inquisitive, 
~vas familiar enough with the name of the young sail- 
or, who was supposed to. have been lost at sea. She 
wrung her withered hands in genuine distress. 

“God be good to her, poor, dear young lady,” 
broke out the old woman passionately. ‘It does seem 
hard, just when she would have been so happy !— 
You are Miss Margaret's sweetheart, sir, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes; and I have come back to claim her as my 
wife,” answered the visitor hastily. “ But, tell me, 
good women, what is wrong with her, I mean. Your 
hints torture me.” 

It was old Jenny Brooks, the fisherman’s widow, 
whose husky voice replied: “She has. gone across the 
sands, gone to Stourchester, sir, to fetch some doctor’s 
stuff that Dr. Smith ordered for her young sister, ly- 
ing speechless in a swoon in the parlor here; and the 
tide is coming in, and the storm coming on, and——” 

The visitor staggered as if he had received a blow, 
and leaned against the door-post for support. Twice 
he tried to speak, but his voice failed him, and he 
stood staring stupidly at the two women, as if he 
hardly knew the meaning of the evil tidings that had 
greeted him. A handsome, manly young fellow he 
was, with brown hair that curled crisply around a 
broad forehead, somewhat bronzed by the hot sun of 
the topics, and a mouth and eyes that expressed at 
once gay good-humor and determination not readily 
to be shaken. He was pale enough now, however, 
to warrant the compassionate looks of Nanny and her 
friend, as the former whispered: “ You should have 
broken the news to him a bit. He takes it to heart, 
poor fellow.” 

But Frank Darrell, the anguish of that moment 
once over, soon regained the presence of mind that 
was due to habitual familiarity with danger. 

“Never mind me,” said the young man _ hoarsely; 
“time is precious; so answer me straight to the point, 
my good soul. Has the tide turned yet ? And which 
is the road to the sands? One thing more—who in 
the village has a boat ready to put to sea at five min- 
utes’ notice? It is work that would be well paid.” 
“My husband’s cousin, Jasper Veen, has his coble 
beached this side of the headland, reading for launch- 
ing, and his sons are at home,” answered Widow 
Brooks. “ But I am not sure, in this dirty weather—” 
“ Leave that to me,” said Frank impatiently; “only 
guide me to his house, and then show me the shortest 
way to reach the sands.” 

“The sands!” returned Nancy aghast; “why, it 
would be throwing away another life, Mr. Darrell, to 
venture on them now. By this time the tide is in the 
Stour, and the stepping-stones——” 

“Nonsense! I can wade, or, if need be, swim,” 
answered young Darrell, whose spirits began to rise at 
the very notion of personal peril. “TI suppose the 
town lights will be beacon enough, once I am on the 
shore, to guide me along the path to Stourchester, and 
I shall meet her between the river and the opposite 
bank. Come, then.—Mercy, what is that !” 

And indeed the exclamation was natural enough, 
for there, in the passage, stood Aline, wan and hag- 
gard as a ghost, with her hair streaming over her 
shoulders, but restored, as if by a miracle, from that 
death-in-life that had held her in its gripe. 

“know you, Frank Darrell !” she cried out breath- 





held the very dead to rise again among the living; “I 


save her for me, for yourself. 


See, I am strong and 
well, and 1] will come too, and 


” 





back the excited girl to the sofa, on which, the first 
wild impulse to exertion spent, she dropped helplessly. 
“T must not lose time. 


Darrell more.” 


bnilt of old ships 
tar, in which her cousin Jasper dwelt. 
serves, to save life on the sands? It’s a wild night 
stout hearts can weather it. 
twenty, for your work; but to a true seafaring man 
and a Christian, money is a less reward than the sav 
ing a fellow-creature from drowning.” 

The men looked at one another. 


“Hush, hush! Miss Aline; you must not stir one 


bring her safe and well, or you shall never see Frank | surely. 
And leaving her in Nancy’s care, he 
hurried, guided by Widow Brooks, toward the hut, 

timber, caulked and coated with|on, 


“Can you get your coble afloat, the instant the tide] knew that the worst had come to pass. 


The howl] of the 


“Yes, poor thing, she was always delicate,” he said.|rising wind and the roar of the rising surf were very 1 ( 
audible, even within doors. The women began tojrolled in, while the tumbling wall of surf came on, as if 
much noise in arriving. Perhaps you would tell Miss) talk in complaining accents, of the threatening weather. y- She | 
It was more than gold was worth, one of them said, of rescue, yet instinctively she set up one long despair- 
from abroad—or, better, say that Mr. Darrell—Frank| wee ing, to put to sea at such a time. 


own eyes, I’ll never believe that English sailors wi 


door; ay, or that Englishwomen would hold English- 
men back in such a cause. Come; I risk more than I 
ask of you. I shall go down alone, this instant, to 
the sands, to save the woman I love; or to die with 
her. Out with the boat, men! you'll never repent 
the good deed.” 

Five minutes later, and the coble, dragged down by 
the main force of sturdy arms, came grating throug 
the shingle of the pebbly beach, ready to be launched, 
so soon as the white waves, now very near, should af- 
ford depth of water sufficient for her to float in. But 
already Frank Darrell was on the sands, and fording 
the channels of the Stour, where already the water 
was deepening, as the first influx of the tide forced 
back the current. There was not light enough for the 
young man to distinguish the stepping-stones, now 
completely surmerged; but he was active and strong, 
and waded his way across without much difficulty. 
Once on the firm sand beyond the river, he looked up 
at Stourchester town, the lights of which were to be his 
guide. The gale blew fiercer and fresher than before and 
the hollow roar of the sea drew nearer and nearer. 
“To save her, or to die with her!” he muttered as 
he bent his head and hurried on—“ the last I fear, is 
the most likely.” And he doubled his sp.ed as he 
rushed on. > 

It was when the first half of her difficult journey 
across the sands had been performed, that Margaret 
Gray, as she paused to take breath and snatch an in- 
stant’s repose from toil, realized the peril of her task. 
She was strong in her youth and health—strong 
also in her unselfish courage,and the deep love for her 
suffering young sister, which had prompted her to ran 
a risk so fearful; but now she began for the first time 
to fear that her decision had been unwise, and that 
she had rashly taken on herself more than she could 
accomplish. All the old histories of lives lost, b 
carelessness or misfortune, on those fatal sands, crowd- 
ed on her memory at once, and with a force which 
they never had before. She was well used to traverse 
the wide estuary of the Stour by daylight, and in 
moderately calm weather; but now, buffeted by the 
ale, drenched by the furious rain and driving spray, 
the hearkening to the increasing noise of the surf as it 
broke beyond the headlands, she felt her heart beat- 
ing wildly, and acknowledged to herself that she had 
done wrong. Behind her was the lighted town of 
Stourchester; but to retrace her steps would now be 
almost as dangerous as to proceed. In front, a soli- 
tary gleam from the window of an upland farm was 
all she had to guide her as she pushed on, desperately 
toward the Stour. Louder net louder grew the tu- 
mult of the wind and sea. 

It was not long before Margaret, with dismay, recog- 
nized the presence of a new peril. The sand, commonly 
so firm, was now palpably quickening, to use the local 
term, beneath her tread. Her progress became slower 
and more laborous, as her feet repeatedly sank below the 
soft and spongy surface. Often, too, when she trod on 
the footprints, which wayfarers had left behind them, 
that day, she found them already filled with water that 
oozed from below; and more than once, she had to splash 
and struggle through shallow pools, where no such pools 
hed been when last she crossed the estuary. Her nee 
was nearly > but still she pushed bravely on, fight- 
ing every inch of her way against the driving gale. Al- 
most mechanically, she held fast the little packet that 
contained the precious drug which was to restore Aline 


she were doomed, that night, to undergo a second be- 


lessly as the women set up a shriek, as if they had be-|reavement, that should leave her, forlorn indeed, at the 


mercy of the cruel world. The thought of ber sister’s 


know you will save her—my treasure—my darling—|absolute dependence on her, nerved Margaret to fresh 


exertions, and, though 
on. But now the thunder, w 


Another flash 


. 
? 


’ 





by, and sped on, far up the estuary, and she was actuall 
sianding in the shallow water, that had now oversprea 


sit in cowardly security iu the chimney-corner, and let/ deep water, a man’s dark figure became visible. 
a girl drown within, perhaps, a cable’s length of their|next instant he was beside her. 


the sands, and which was deepening as fresh foam-lines 
hungry for prey. She had no hope to be heard, no chance 


ing ery for succor. No answer ! save from howling wind 


“There are things better than gold, though,” said and seething sea, that seemed to mock her idle appeal 
Frank Darrell promptly, “and till I see it with | for aid. Yet once again she cried aloud, and this time 
1 


the call was answered, as, splashing through the knee- 
In the 
It was Frank Darrell, 
who hurriedly expressed his delight at finding her. 
There was no time to lose. 

And as he spoke, he lifted her in his powerful arms 
as easily as if she had been a child, and waded vigorous- 
ly onward. For a moment Margaret, dizzy with the 
shock of this unexpected meeting with one whom she had 
secretly mourned as dead or faithless, was, as it were, 
insensible to fear. She seemed safe, with those strong 
arms around her, with drooping her head on the shoul- 
der of the man whom she foved so dearly, and it was 
only the roar of the approaching sea that roused her 
from her sense of blissful security. 

By this time Frank had gained, with some toil, the 
vantage-ground which he desired to reach. By the light 
of the red flashes, his quick eye had espied a broken post 
or stake of stout timber, green with sea-weed, that pro- 
truded from the surface of a sloping sand-mound, and 
around which lay several heavy stunes. Here, with his 
back to the weather-beaten scrap of wood-work, he could 
rest and take breath, while eagerly scanning, at each re- 
current flash, the wilderness of waters before him. 

“ All depends on Venn and his coble,” he said aloud; 
and then, exerting his voice to its full strength, he hail- 
ed the as yet unseen boat. “The lubbers have had time, 
surely, to get their cockle-shell thus far,” he muttered 
between his teeth; and thenaddressed a few words of 
encouragement to Margaret, as he informed her of the 
fishermen’s promise to put off at once from the shore. 

“Listen to the wind,” said Margaret, shuddering ; 
“hear the roar of the surf as it dashes against the beach 
onder! It is no safe task to face this storm. Their 
earts may have failed them, or their boat may have ”—— 

She did not complete the sentence, for she saw by her 

lover’s pale face that his own opinion was much the same 
as herown. ‘The rising tide ran in with the speed of a 
mill-sluice; the water reached nearly to Darrell’s waist, 
and he had to direct Margaret to cling with all her force 
to the post, to prevent being washed away as she stood 
on the rough stones at the foot of the piece of timber. 
“Qh Frank, to find you again, only to lose you, and 
to know that you have given your life for mine!” mur 
mured the heart-broken girl, as hope forsook her 
“ Poor Aline, too, dying, perhaps, for want of ”—— 
“No no; interrupted the young sailor, “Aline is well, 
cr nearly so ;” and hurriedly told of the invalid’s strange 
recovery of the power of speech and motion, under the 
influence of intense anxiety for Margaret’s safety ; “and 
I trust we'll live to be happy together this many a day. 
Boat ahoy !—Was not that an answer ?” 

Alas, no ; it was but the scream of a seamew hovering 
ast. Again Darrell called aloud, and this time he was 
all but sure that the hail was returned. Ie strained 
his eyes to pierce the blackness of the gloom, bu: 
could see nothing but the white waves, leaping up like 
wolves greedy for their spoil. He had been compelled 
again to lift Margaret in his arms, and as he did so a tall- 
er wave than any of the rest struck him on the shoulder 
with a force that made him stagger. It was impossible 
long to hold on now. Calm and resigned, Frank Darrel 
stooped to kiss Margaret’s sweet calm face, and the brave 
girl’s cold lips returned the farewell caress. 

“ Good-by, dear — dear husband— my only love!” 
she murmured gently ; but just then there broke forth a 
loud, hoarse shout, “ Ahoy, there, ahoy!”—and there 
was the gleam of a lantern that showeJ the coble cloge 
at hand, the spray breaking over her in showers, as a 
onale of hardy boatmen bent forward over the bow, ready 
to throw the saving rope. The rescuers had arrived 


to health. Poor Aline, what would become of her, if} only just in time, however, for their aid to be efficacious, 


since even Darrell’s strevgth was fairly spent when he 
and Margaret were dragged on board the coble. Half 
an hour later, aud they were safe indeed, safe at home 
under the shelter of the cottage roof ; and as Aline clung 


met: fatigued, she struggled) to her sister, weeping tears of joy, there was not one of 
ich had been of late less| them who did not give humble thanks, to the Providence 
frequent, added its formidable voice to that of the raging | that had fosorais. 

step on such a night,” said Darrell, as he gently led|wind, and the lurid gleam of the lightning came again 


them from the jaws of death. 
Frank Darrell’s tale was briefly told, and the reason 


and again to illumine the waste. What was that coming/of his long silence satisfactorily given. The ship in 
on, fleecy white, advancing rapidly, and covering the| which he was First Officer the Pride of the Ocean, 
I will bring Margaret back—| yellow sands as with a spotless shroud? Not the sea,| had run aground, on the coast of China, on a reef which 

! The low white foam-like is} was not noted in the newest of the Admiralty charts, and, 
nearer now, hurrying, stealing on; and behind it, far| what was worse, in this helpless condition she was board- 
away, is something like a snowy wall, rolling pitilessly|ed by pirates, who pillaged the cargo and murdered the 
ushed forward, as it seemed, by the tumultuous|Captain and the greater number of the crew. From 
blackness that followed close behind. Then Margaret| this massacre the capricious lenity of the captors had 
It was imvos-| excluded some of the ship’s company, of which fortunate 
sible now to reach the Stour. The tide was in upon her,| few Frank was one. He had been for months a captive 
I know that; I am a sailor, too—but a good boat and|and she was lost! 
Ten guineas—ay, or 


among the pirates, well fed and hard worked when 


Another blinding flash, and yet another! and while| matters went well with these pig-tailed sea-robbers, 
still dazzled by the lightning, Margaret felt a sudden/half starved and threatened with 
chill, as something white reached her feet, passed her| returned empty handed, to their haunt among the islets 


eath when the gang 


ofthe coast. ‘Then came an escape, under circumstances 
of great hardship and peril, and which was only et- 
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fected through Darrell’s courage and address, to which ee. 


also was due the subsequent defeat of the pirates by a 


property belonging to European merchants. 


ad wooers 


‘by the score; aye, and more than one coronet was laid | few weeks, was transferred, as it turned out, to the 
The result of all this was that when Frank Darrell | #t her feet. But Mary seemed absolutely indifferent to Achilles, the very ship to which I was appointed on 
returned home, carrying with him the good-will and good she sighs and the pleadings of her numerous admirers;|my promotion. j 
word of the authorities and mercantile community at and many thought she had made up her mind to become | ranean, and soon set sail. 


Hong Kong, as well as a comfortable sum which he had |* leader of her Darwinian cousins in that torrid region 


been awarded as his share of the salvage, a fresh piece of 
good-luck awaited him. The wealthy ship owners, Lock- 
wood & Page, to whom the Pride of the Ocean belonged, 
immediately appointed the young man to the command 
of a fine new vessel, the Canopus, just off the stocks, 
aud fitting for her first voyage toShanghai. ‘The first 
impulse to Frank Darrell, when his prospects thus bright- 
ened, had been to seek out Margaret and claim the fulfil- 
ment of her promise, given in happier times, while the 
oid parsonage in which she had been born was yet her 
home, to be his wife. But there was a new vicar to 

reach from Mr. Gray’s pulpit and inhabit Mr. Gray’s 
—s and it was not without much inquiry and some 
difficulty that the young sailor tracked i se and 
her sister, to their actual place of residence, and arrived, 
as has been seen, but just in time to save and shield 
her whom he loved, from mortal harm. 

Little more remains to be told. In a pretty cottage 
on the shore of the Southampton Water, dwells Margaret, 
now Margaret Gray no longer; and her sister Aline is still 
her inseparable companion ; yet Aline, too, is altered, 
and for the better. Prosperity, change of scene, her own 
unselfish joy in Margaret’s wedded happiness, have work- 
ed wonders for the invalid; aod though her health is 
still frail, she. suffers less, and her wilful, wayward 
moods of petulance have passed away, as by a charm, 
ever since that memorable night when Margaret last 
crossed the sands. The latter has no need to give 
mausic-lessons, or teach inapt fingers to strike the ivory 
keys, now, and her rich voice and her rare talent are 
only displayed to give pleasure to her husband and her 
friends. Handsomer than ever, she is still the same 
brave, true-hearted, Margaret whose sorrow at bitterness 
of death was for another’s loss, rather than for her own 
danger ; and of all the deserved good fortune that has 
fallen to the lot of the young Captain of the Canopus, 
there is nothing, as he well knows, to compare with the 
affection of the peerless wife, who watches so lovingly 
for his re turn. 








A LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE. 





“ With all due deference to your opinions, gentle- 
men,” said the Doctor with a smile of meaning, as he 
brushed the ashes from his cigar, “I have known one 
left-handed marriage, at least, to have been crowned 
with the happiest results.” 

Dr. Heathcote had commenced life as an Assistant 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. After the usual term of 
service in the junior grade, promotion—that happy 
fruition of the hopes and aims of a zealous officer—had 
satisfied his aspirations, and, to all seeming, his life- 
long home was to be on the sea. The very unex- 
pected death of a relative, as yet in early manhood 
and unmarried, had, however, changed his prospects. 
He now found himself the possessor of a princely es- 
tate, with a dazzling rent-roll; and, as a matter of 
course, his naval service was at once abandoned for 
the daties and responsibilities of his new position. 
Yet, so strong is the influence of habit, the Doctor 
could not entirely give up his nautical wont; and his 
yacht was his ready friend when the inclination was 
upon him. A happy union, followed by a full quiver, 
had crowned his contentment, and he had become as 
thorough a representative of the good old country 
squire as one would wish to meet. 

It was on board the Undine which he had so christ- 
ened from the sweet German story of that name, that 
the, narrative which follows was related. An agree- 
able party: had been made up for a cruise to the 
north coast of Ireland; and the Giant’s Causeway, 
and the whilom whereabouts of the charming Kitty of 
Coleraine, has beer especially dove by all, and 
sketehed fromevery point of view by the younger and 
mote enthusiastic of the visitors. While on shore a 
newspaper had been procured, which contained the an- 
nouncement of the left-handed marriage of His Serene 
Highness the Grand Duke of Culmback, and this had 
become the topic of after-dinner conversation, while 
the Undine lay quietly at anchor, awaiting next morn- 
ing’s light for a fresh departure. 

t would appear from the Doctor’s opening remark 
that His Highness had not quite escaped the censure 
of our amateur mariners; but, as the Grand Duke’s 
was not the story the Doctor told, this must, for the 
present at least remain an open question. 

“Dear me !” said the Doctor, in ready response to 
the unanimous call for the tale they knew, would be 
forthcoming, “how ‘time flies, to be sure. It seems 
but yesterday that the marriage took place, and now 
their eldest boy is looking for a wife of his own. 

“T venture to say that few rivals had Mary Euston 
when she was in her heydey. Her beauty was of that 
character to which the word ‘superb’ seems only ap 


whose name is never breathed to ears polite. And so| 
the world of the day was startled by the whisper that 
a young officer of the Buff Fusileers, whose only pat- 
rimony was a long pedigree and a handsome person, 
had found favor with a heart which rank and wealth 
had besieged in vain. Now, when this came to Sir 
Edward’s ears, you may imagine what gall and worm- 
wood it was. I[t was but natural that, considering 
how charming a creature his daughter confessedly 
was, and the wealth which was to accrue to her for- 
tunate choice, her father’s hopes for her settlement in 
life should be ambitious; and the very thought of her 
‘throwing herself away” on a poor Captain of a 
marching regiment was simply intolerable. 

“ Mary had met her bowld soyer boy at a race ball; 
and two dances with her had gone further in reaching 
the citadel than the well-laid trains and crafty engi- 
neering of all her host of lovers. Deprived of a moth- 
er’s care—for Lady Euston died when her daughter 
was but two years old—she had grown ‘to consult her 
own will; and her father’s excessive indulgence had 
encouraged the habit. At first Sir Edward could not 
bring himself to do more than to inquire of his daugh- 
ter, as if in surprise, whether or not there was any 
foundation for the rumor which had so painfully dis- 
tressed him; and, when Mary unhesitating , acknowl- 
edged that she felt herself interested in the gallant 
young gentleman, the fond father’s feelings may 
easily be imagined. Gentle remonstrance was at last 

ollowed by stern authority, and Mary was positivel 
forbidden to continue the acquaintance. And ces, | 
regret to say, Mary was guilty of sad disobedience. 

he saw no reason why she should not like people if 
she liked them, or hate them if she hated them. If 
she ever married—and the thought was not so very im- 
probable—she did not know why she should not marr 
to please herself, and not those fussy old frumps call- 
ed (in the aggregate) society. And, when all this 
passed through her mind, in open violation of the pa- 
ternal wish, it must be acknowledged that she was a 
very self-willed girl indeed. And so she continued to 
dance with her fascinating young pauper (as her papa 
called him, much to her disgust); and the acquaint- 
ance, so far from being broken off, was absolutely 
advancing at a tolerably rapid rate, and an engage- 
ment seemed imminent. 

“There was no help for it but in flight. 

“Sir Edward announced his intention of traveling for 
a short time on the Continent, and Mary was induced 
to accompany him; for his: health was anything but 
good, and her presence seemed to him the necessity of 
his life. Ido not recollect by what series of pretexts 
the absence from home was first begun to be prolong- 
ed: but certain it is that at least two years elapsed 
before their return, and they had extended their tour 
to the Mediterranean. In all this time, Sir Edward 
lost no opportunity of bestowing on his darling, the 
advice and instruction she so much needed. Removed 
from the presence of her friend, charmed with the 
novelty of the scenes by which she was surrounded, 
and particularly in every amusement which her father, 
with his best ingenuity, contrived to provide, Sir Ed- 
ward began at last to evince a wholesome influence on 
his wayward girl. In fact, as I have been given to 
understand, ee began at last to take a very excellent 
common-sense view of the matter, and was rather as- 
tonished at herself for having ever thought particu- 
larly or otherwise of her military acquaintance. Be- 
sides, how could she have ever left dear papa, who re- 

uired her assistance and her taste in such a world of 
things, and who was the fondest and best papa in the 
world ? 

“Meanwhile, how fared our young soldier? His 
was one of the truest hearts as had ever been trans- 
fixed by the arrow of Venus’ mischievous son. He had 
loved Mary with a steady, strong, herculean love. He 
loved her still. She was the light of his soul, the 
spring of his heart, the essence of his existence! 
And, having lost the hope of her, be lost the 
hope of everything besides. To him the earth 
was robbed of his luminary,—life of its value, 
He sickened and was ill a long time. He left 
the army, He gave up society and lived in solitude; 
and solitude almost drove him mad. He rallied for 
a time, and then determined to banish himself from 
every scene which might recall the recollection or his 
great passion. And what do you thinkhe did? He 
entered the navy as a common seaman. ‘ Here,’ said 
he, ‘no doubt I shall never encounter an eye that has 
seen me before; and when my short remainder of life, 
has spun out I shall sleep where 
No stone shall tell 
My name, my place, my story.’ 

















The only child and heiress of Sir Edward |it makes my heart bleed, to think what that poor fel- 
Custon, whose broad acres lay in the most oe pola low suffered all this time. 
British naval force, and the recovery of much valuable | corner of Deershire, you may be sure she 


“Youfmay smile, gentlemen; but, upon my word, saan 

































































tl ve. He joined the old Pene- 
lope, then receiving ship at Portsmouth, and, after a 


We were fitted out for the Mediter- 
It was but six months be- 
fore I received the news of my accession to my pre- 
sent property, but Heaven knows I had no thought of 
anything but the service then. 
“Try a little more cold punch, gentlemen.” 
‘* When we got to Malta, Sir Edward and his daughter 
were there, guests of the Governor, Our Captain and 
Sir Edward were old friends. A hearty recognition 
took place between them, which was followed by an invi- 
tation to come on board the Achilles to luncheon on the 
next day,—the King’s birthday—and witness the cere- 
mony of firing a Royal salute, which is always customary 
on board of a man-of-war upon such an vecasion. ‘The 
invitation was accepted ; and, others having been invited 
to meet them, the party assumed very jolly proportions, 
indeed. In fact, when the salute began, the quarter-deck 
was well covered with ladies and gentlemen ; and, as 
most of the latter were in full uniform, the scene was 
gay enough. 
‘When the salute was nearly through, 18 of the 21 guns 
having been fired, an eccident oceurred which has avery 
great deal todowith my story. I suppose that you are all 
artillerists enough to know that in sponging a gun, it is 
necessary that one of the gunners should serve the vent, 
as it is called ; that is, close the touch-hole by the appli- 
cation of his thumb, so as to exclude the air, and enable 
the sponge to extinguish any spark that may remain 
after the last disch If this is not effectually don , 
there is danger that the fresh charge of powder will be 
ignited, as it is being rammed home into the gun, and 
the ramrod blown out with it, with, of course, such 
rapidity that it is impossible for the gunner using it to 
disengage his hand. Sometimes this accident may come 
about by the touch-hole being heated by frequent dis- 
charges, and this heat may Bove the proper service of 
the vent, even altough a leather guard is given the 
unner for his protection. Sometimes it comes about 
rom want of due care and nicety on the part of the 
man, whose duty it is to perform this very necessary 
and most important duty. Any way, just such an 
accident occurred on this very occasion, and the right 
arm of the man using the ramrod, and firmly grasping 
it as he rammed in the charge, was, by the unexpected 
ignition of the powder, nearly severed from the body in 
an instant. The man fell from the shock. I was sum- 
moned instant'y to the case, and before the patient could 
be removed from the deck to have his terrible wound 
cared for, a cry of agony escaped him. In an instant a 
shrick was heard from the quarter-deck, and a lady of 
wondrous beauty rushed to the wounded man and clasp ! 
ed him in her arms. It was Mary Euston, who, in 
the voice of the suffering seaman, had recognized her 
military friend of ten years ago. 
“ Why attempt further details of my story ? Nothing 
could check the passion which bad broken out afresh 
and Sir Edward was present at the marriage of his 
daughter, when her lover was sufficiently recovered 
for the cermony. His right hand was gone, and the 
ring was placed on her tinger—of her left hand, you 
understand—by his left hand—Thus, you see, it was a 
left-handed marriage, and as happy a one as ever I 
knew.” 
‘Pray Doctor, what was the name of the bride~ 
groom ?” said one of the auditors. 
“Why, bless my heart! I thought I had mentioned it. 
Morgan was his name,— Llewellyn Morgan,— Capt. 
Morgan, as we always called him.” 





TeMPERANCE IN SwepEv.—In Sweden a peculiar plan has 
been adopted by the friends of temperance for preventing the 
evils resulting trom an excessive use of intoxicating liquors..The 
authorities of Gottenburg in 1865 began a movement which 
afterward extended throughout the kingdom, and is said to haye 
been attended with the most beneficial results. It was based on 
two ideas; first, that no single individual ought to be permitted 
to derive any gain from the sale of spirits; and second, that 
spirits ought not to be drank without the accompanying consumps 
tion of solid food. The metbod adopted to carry out the-e views 
is this: An incorporated company in each town, consisting of the 
most respected members of the community, takes the entire re- 
tail liquor traffic under its supervision, selling at cost after de- 
ducting a margin for leakage and breakeage. The persuns put 
in charge of the — where liquor is soid are paid salaries by 
the company. he expenses paid, including the current rates 
of interest for the capital invested, all protits are paid into the 
town treasury. Of course where liquor is sold, atcost no profita 
can accrue from that trade; but each public house 1; allowed to 
sell, at a profit, food, tobacco, and unintoxicating drinks, and 
what is an important part of the plan. every place where liquor 
is sold is bound to supply wholesome cooked food at all times 
during business hours. The result of this system bas been a 
great decrease in drunkenness. It may seem singular, that mak- 
ing drinks cheap should lead to temperance, bat the secret of 
the business is very simple. In the first place habitual drinkera 
of small means being able to satisfy their cravings for liquoe 
very cheaply, are, therefore, enabled to buy nourishing food 
without depriving themselves of alcoholic stimulants, which ta 
them, is the first necessity, the food being always ready at hand, 
And in the second place, as the traflic is not conducted for gain, 
there is no temptation to sell impure, poisonous liquors whieh 
excite a desire for excessive indulg , ard at the same time 
ruin the digestive organs, and destroy the appetite for natura} 
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THE ALBION. 




















(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Not Lost. 





1. 
Reing rooted like trees in one place, 
Our brain-foliage 
Like the leaves of the trees, that ure canght 
By the four winds of heaven, some thought 
Blows out of the worldinto space 
And seems lost. 
1. 
We fret, the mind labors, the heart bleeds; 
We believe and we fear, 
We believe and we hope, in a lie 
Or a trath; or we doubt till we die, 
Parblindly examining creeds 
With a sneer, 
ut. 
) To life we apply an inch rule 
And to its bestower; 
‘ Each to self an infa'lible priest, 
Each struts to the top of the feast, 
And says to his brother ‘* Thou fool ! 
Go down lower.” 


IV, 


Bat fallen like trees from our place— 
Hid, embedded, enmoased— 

Oar dead leaves are raked ap for mold; 

And some that were sun-ripe and gold, 

Blown out of the world into space, 
and not lost. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


LES MISERABLES,”’ ETC., ETC. 








AUTHOR OF 
Part the 'Third—Book the First. 
THE THREE OHILDREN. 
{Contineed from, our last,j 


Il.—Dot. 


With all that, a (hinker and a philosopher—a youthful sage, 
Alcibiades iw appearance; Socrates in »peech. 

Everything in the French Revolation being done on the spur 
of the moment, this young man had become at once a war-chief. 
His division, formed by himself, was lke a Romun legion, a 
kind of complete little army; it was composed of infantry and 
cavalry; it had its scouts, its pi , ite sapp pontooners; 
and a Rowan legion had its catapults; this one had its cannon, 
*rhree pieces, well mounted, rendered the column strong, while 
leaving it easy to handle. 

Lanteuac also wasn thorough soldier—a more consummate one. 
He was ut the same time more cautious and yet more daring. 
‘True, old heroes have more coolness than young ones, because 
they are far removed from the warmth of Jife’s morning; more 
a , because they are neardeath. What have they to lose? 
Very little. Hence the manwuvres of Lantenac were at once 
rash and skilfal. Bat inthe main, and almojt always, in this 
dogged hand.to-hand conflict between the old man and the 
young man, Gauvain gained the advantage. It was rather the 
work of fortune than enything else. All strokes of good lack— 
even successes which are in themselves terrible—tuke the side 
of youth. Victory is of the feminine gender. Lantenac was 
exasperated against Gauvain; firstly, becaase Gauvain was beat- 
ing him; in the second place, becanse he was his kineman. 
What did he mean by turning Jacohbin? This Gauvain! This 
rascal! His heir—for the marquis had no children—his grand- 
nephew, almost his grandson, ** Ab,” said this Farenrt. 

er, * if [ put my hand on him, | will kill him like a dog !” 

For that matter the Republic had ie moe | for nneasiress 
respecting this Marquis de Lantenac. An earthquake followed 
his etne. His name spread through the Vendean insurrec- 
tion like a train of powder, and Lantenac at once became the 
centre. In a revolt of that natare, where each is jealous of the 
other, and each has his thicket or ravine, the arrival of a su- 
perior rallies the scattered leaders who have been equals among 
themeelves. Nearly all the forest,captains had joined Lantenag, 
and, whether near or far off, they obeyed him. One man plage 
had departed; it was the first who had joined him—Gavard, 
Wheretore ? Because he had been «a man of trust. Gavard had 
known all the ts and adopted all the plans of the ancient 
system of civil war, which Lantenac had come to replace and 
supplant. One does not inherit from a man of trust; the shoe 
of La Rouaire did no: fit Lantepac, ro Gavard rejoined bon- 
champ. 

Tetene, as a military man, belonged to the schoo! of Frede- 
ric Il.; he anderstood combining the great war with the little. 
He wouid have noither » ‘‘ confused mass,” like the great 
Oatholic and royal army, a crowd destined to be crushed; nor a 
troop of guerillas scattered among the hedges and copses good 
to harasa, impotent to destroy. Guerilla warfare either has no 
end, or ends badly; it begins by attacking a republic and ends 
by rifling a mail-coach. Lantenac did not understand this 
Brétoh war as the other chiefs had done; La Rochejaquelein was 
all for © Untry campaigus, Jean Chouan all for the forest; 
he would have neither * Vendee nor Chouannerie;” he wanted 
real warfare; be would make use of the peasant, but he meant 
to depend on the soldicr. He wanted bands for strategy and 
regiments for tactics. He found these villege armies aduiirable 
for at ack, for ambush and surprise, qaickly gathered, quickly 
disperved; but he felt that they lacked solidity; they were like 
water in his hand: he wanted to create a sclid base in this float- 
ing and diffused war; be wanted to join to the regular army of the 
forests, regularly drilled troops that would make a pivot aboat 
which he could vre the p ta. It wasa deeply plan- 
ned and terrible conception; if it had sueceeded, the Vendee 
woald have been unconquerable. 

But where to find regular troops ? 
Where seek for regiwents ? 









































Engheb. Thus the conscience of parties compromises with 
itself. 
tenac’s sizht. 


Whe place was well ch Ths 
— the Fresnois on one side and Sa nt Brelade on the other 
wou 





clear for an invasion, 


A — look for ae ?| bouses, and wandered distracted amid the habbub. 
ere discover an army ready |shrieked to: ne another. A di 1 i i 
made? In England. Hence Lantenac’s fixed idea—to land the} and child ot ae ees 


The white cockade hid the scarlet uniform from Lan- 


of Mount Tol would | songht for one another. 


keep the cruisers of Cancale at a distance, and leave the| occupations. A woman sat nursing her new born 
whole beach, from Razsur-Conesnon to Saint Meloir-des-Ondes, | on a bit of a wall, against which her husband leaned with bis 


cannon do more execution than fifteen hundred fired from five 
Success appeared certain. They were six thousand men. 


dred men to fear, and Lechelle in the direction of Dinan. It 


us add that Lechelle was an idiot, who later on allowed his 
twenty-five thousand men to be exterminated on the moor 
of the Croix-Bataille, a blander which he atoned for by killing 
himself. 

So Lantenac felt quite safe. His entrance into Dol was snd- 
den and sha’ The Marquis de Lant had an evil repnta- 
tion; he was kaown to the pitiless. No ree,stance was atteupt- 
ed. The terrified inbabitantsa barricaded themselves in their 
houses. The six thousand Vendeans installed themselves in the 
town with rastic confusion; it was alaost like a fair-ground, 
without quartermasters, without any settled camps, bivouacking 
at hazard, cooking in the open air, scattering themselves among 
the churches, forsaking their guns for their rosaries. Lantenac 
went in haste with some artillery officers to reconnoitre Mount 
Dol leaving the command to Gouge-le-Bruant, whom he had ap 
pointed field-sergeant. 

This Gouge-le- Bruant has left a faint trace in history. He 
had two nicknames, B-ise-blue, on account of his masracre of 
patriots, and Imanus, because he had something that was in- 
describably horrible. Jmants, derived from Tx manis, is an old 
low Norman word which expresses superhuman ugliness, some- 
thing almost divine in its awfulnesa—a demon, a satyr, an ogre. 
An ancient manuscript says: ‘*With my two 6, es | saw Imanus.” 
The old people of the Bocage no longer know to-day who Guuge- 
le-Brunt wae, nor what Brise-blave signifies; but they have a 
confased idea of Imanus; Imanus is mingled with the local 
superstitons. They talk of him still at Tremorel and at Pla- 
maugat, two villages where cover. orn had left the traces 
of his sinister career. in the Vendee the others were savages; 
Gouge-le-Broant was the barbarian He was a species of Cacique 
tattooed with Christian crosses and fleur-de-lys; he had on his 
face the hideons, almost supernatural glare of a soul which re- 
sembled no other human soul. He was brave asa demon in 
combat; atrocious afterwards. fis was a heart full of tortuous 
intricacies, capable of all forms of devotion, inclined to all mad- 
nesses. Did he reason ? Yes; but as serpents crawl—in a twisted 
fashion. He started from heroism to reach murder. It was 
impossible to diyine whence his resolves came to bim—they 
were sometimes grand from their very monstrocity. He was 
capable of every possible unexpected horror, His ferocity was 
epic. 

Hence his mysterious nickname —Tmanus, 

The Marquis de Lantenac had confidence in his craelty. 
' Tt was true that imanus excelled in cruelty, but in strategy 
and in tactics he was less clever, and perhaps the marquis erred 
in making him bis field-sergeant. However that might be, he 
left [wanus behind him with instructions to take his place and 
look after everything: 
Gouge-le-Bruant, more of a fighter than a soldier, was fitter to 
ent the throats of a clan than to guard a town. Btill he posted 
his main guard, 
When evening came, as the Marquis de Lantenac was retarn- 
ing towards Nol, after having decided upon the ground for his 
battery, he suddenly heard tne report ot cannon. He looked 
forward. A red smoke was rising from the priaocipal street. 
‘here bad been surprise, invasion, assault; they were fighting 
in the town, 
Although very difficult to astonish, he was stupified. He had 
not been prepared for anything of the sort. Who could it be ? 
Evidently it was not Gauvain. No man could attack a force 
that numbered four to his one, Was it Lechelle? Butcould he 
have made such a forced march? Lechelle was improbable; 
Gauvain impossible. 
Lantenae urged on his horse; as he rode forwaid, he enconn- 
tered the flying inhabitants; he questioned them; they were 
mad with terror; they criod, ‘‘ The Blues ! the Blues |" When 
he arrived, affairs were iu a dangerous way. 
This is what had happened, 


Tfl.—Smatr Armies ano Great Batries. 


As we have just seen, the peasants, on arriving at Dol, dis- 
perse! themselves through the town, each man following his 
own fancy, as happens when troops ** obey from friendship"—a 
favorite expression of the Vendeans—a species of obedience 
which makes heroes, but not troopers. They thrust the artillery 
out of the way a ong with the baggage, uader the arches of the 
old market-hall, They were weary; they ate, drank, counted 
their rosaries and lay down pell-mell across the priucipal street, 
which was encumbered rather than guarded. 

As night came on, the greater portion fell asleep, with their 
heads on their napsacks, some having their wives beside them, 
for the peasant women often followed their husbands, and some 
acted as épies. It Wasa mild July evening; the constellations 
glittered in the deep purple of the sky. The entire bivouac, 
which resewbled rather the halt of a caravan than an aimy en- 
camped, gave itself up to repose. Suddenly, amid the dall 
gleams of twilight, those who had not yet closed their eyes saw 
three pieces of ordnance pointe! ut the entrance of the street. 

It was Gauvain’s artillery. He bad surprised the main- 
eure He was in the town, and his column held the top of the 
A peasant started up, cried, ‘* Who goes there ?” and fired his 
musket; a cannon shot replied. Then a furious discharge of 
musketry burst forth, The whule druwsy crowd sprang up with 
a start. It was a rude shock, to fallaskep ander the stars and 
wake under a volley of grape-shot. The first moments were 
terrific. ‘Ihere is nothing so tragical as the aimless swarming of 
a thunderstricken cr wd They flung themselves on their arms. 
they yelled, they ran; many fell. The assaulted ts no 
longer kuew what they were about, and blindly shot each other, 
The townspeople, stunned with fright, rashed in and out of the 
Families 








were gied. The balls, as they whistled over- 
head, streaked the darkness with rays of light. A fusilade 


poured from every dark corner. There was nothing but smoke 


He bad only one thonght; to get possession of|and tamult. The entanglement of th and 

some point on the coast and deliver it up to Pitt. That was| gun-carriages added to the confection, yy aa 
why, seeing Dol defenceless, he flung himself npon it; the tak-| manageable. The woanded were trampled under foot. The 
ing of the town woald give him Monnt Dol and Mount Dol the | groans of the poor wretches, helpless on the ground, filled the 


air, Hortor here —stupefaction there. Soldiers and officers 
. In the midst of all this could be seen 
{Creatures made indifferent to the awful scene of personal pre- 


be, seated 





leg broken; and he, while his blood was flowing, tranquilly 


Towayds Avranches, they had only Gauvain and his fifteer hun- 


was true Lechelle had twenty-five thousand men, but he was|market—a vast obscure redoubt, a forest of stone pillars. 
twenty Leagues away. So Lantenac felt confidence; on Lechelle’s | they again wade a stand; anything which resembled a wood 
side he put the great distance against the great numbers; with |gave them confidence. I 
Gauvain, the smallness of the force against its nearness. Let/|tenac as best he could. They had cannon, but, to the great as- 


For the carrying ont of this decisive attempt, Lantenac bad (loaded his rifle and tired at random, straight before him into the 
brought with him somewhat over six thousand meu, the flower | darkness. Men lying flat on the ground fired between the 
of the bands which he bad at bis disposal, and all bis artillery— egekee of the waggou-wheels. At times there rose a hideous dia 
ten sixteeen-pound culverins, « demi-culverin, and a four-|of clamonrs, then the great voices of the cannon drowned all. 
younder. His idea was to establish a strong battery on Monnt | [t was awful. 
Dol, upon the principal thata thousand shots fired from ten 


Ic was like a felling of trees; thi y dropped one upon another. 
Ganvain poured out a deadly firo from his ambush, and suffered 
little loss. 

till the peasants, courageous amid their disorder, ended by 
putting themselves on the defensive; they retreated inte the 
There 


Imanus supplied the absence of Lan- 


tonishment of Gauviin, they did not make use of it; that was 
because the artillery officers had gone with the marqui: to reeon- 
noitre Mont Dol, and the peasants did not know how to manage 
the culverins aud demi-culverins; but they riddled with balls the 
Blues who cannonaded them, They replied to the grapeshot by 
volleys 0; musketry. jt was now they who were sheltered, They 
had heaped > peer the drays, the tumbrils, the casks, all the 
litter ot the old market, and improvised a lofty barricade, with 
Openings through which they could pass their carbines. From 
these holes their fusilade was murderous. ‘The whole was 
quickly arranged, In a quarter ofan hour the market presented 
an impregnable front, 


This became a serious matter for Gauvain. This market sud- 
denly transtormed into a citadel was unexpected. The peasants 
were inside it, massed and solid. Gauvaia’s surprise rue- 


ceeded, but he ran the risk of defeat. He got down from his 
saddle, He stood attentively studying the darkness, his arms 
folded, clutching his sword in one had, eréct, in the glare of a 
torch which hghted his battery. 

The gleam, falling on his tall figure, made him visible:to the 
men behind the barricade. He became a target for them, but 
he did not notice it. 

The shower of bails sent ont from the barricade fell about him 
as he stood there, lost in thouxbt. 

But he cou'd oppose cannon to all these carbines, and cannon 
always ends by getting the advantage. Victory rests with him 
who has the artillery. His battery, well manned, insured him 


th ho renee 4 

Saddenly a lightning-like flash burst from the shadowy mar- 
ket; there was a sound like a peal of thunder, and a ball broke 
through a house above Gauvains head, The barricade was re- 
plying to the cannon with its own voice. What bad happened? 
Something new had occurred. The artillery was no longer con- 
fined to one side. i 
A second ball followed the first, aud buried itself in the wall 
close to Gauvain. A third knocked his hat off on the ground. 
These balls were of aheavy calibre. It was a sixteen-pounder 
that fired. 

“They are aiming at you, commandant,” cried the artiller- 
men. 

They extingnished the torch. 
picked up his hat. 

Some one had in fact aimed at Ganvain—it was Lantenac. 
The marquis had jast arrived within the barricade from the op- 
posite side. , 
Jmanas had hurried to meet him. 

** Monseignenr, we are surprised.” 

** By whom ?” 

**T do not know.” 

** Js the route to Dinan free ?” 

¥* I think so.” 

** We must begin a retreat,” 

“It has began, A good many have run away.” 

‘*We must notrun; we must fall back. Why are you not 
making use of this artillery ?” 

. “The men lost their heads; besides, the officers were not 
ere ” 

** T will see to that.” 

** Monseigneur, I have sent toward Fougeres all I could of 
the baggage, women, everything useless. Whatis to be done 
with the three little prisoners ?” 

** Ah, those children !” 

“ Yee.” 

«They are our hostages. Have them taken to La Torgue.” 
This said the marquis proceeded to the barricade. With the 
arrival of the chief the whole face of affaite changed. The bar- 
ricade was ill-constructed for artillery; there was only room for 
two cannon; the marguis pat in position a couple of sixteen- 
pounders, for which loopholes were made. As he leaned over 
one of the guns, watching the ensmy’s batiery throfgh the 
opéning, he perceived Gauvain. 

« Tt is he !" cried the marqnis. 

Then he took the awaband rammer himself, lcaded the piece} 
sighted it, and fired. 

Thrice be aimed at Gauvain and missed. The third time he 
only succeeded in knocking his hat off. 

** Clamsy !” muttered Lantenac; * a little lower, and I should 
have taken his head.” 

nes the torch went ont and he had only darkness before 
m. 

- So be it,” said he. 

hen turning toward the peasant gunners, he cried, ‘“Now, 
let them have it.” 7 ~ i 
Save, on his side, ag er less in earnest. M 
getting still more serious. A new of the combat developed 
itself. The barricade had begun aged cannon. “Who could 
tell if it =e — pass from the defensive to the offen- 
sive? He before him, after dedacting the killed and 
tives, at least five thousand Pa te gy te had left a 
twelve hundred serviceable men. What would happen to the 
Republicans if the enemy perceived their paucity of numbers ? 
The positions were reversed. He bad been the assailant—he 
would b » the assailed, If the barricaie were ‘to make a 
eortie everything might be lost. : 

What was to be done? He conld no longer think of attacking 
the barricade in front; an attempt at main force woald be fool- 
hardy; twelve hundred men t dislodge five thousand. To 
rush upon them was impossible; to wait would be disastrous. 
He must make an end. But how? 

Gauvain belonged to the neighborhood; he was acquainted 
with the town; he knew that the old market-honse where the 
Vendeans were entrenched was backed by a labyrinth of narrow 
and crooked streets. ‘ 

He tarned toward his lieutenant, who was that Valiant Cap- 
tain Guechamp, afterwards famous for clearing out the fcrest of 
Concise, where Jean Chonan was born, and for reventing the 
ee Bourgnenf by holding the dyke of La Chaine against 


Gauvain, as it in a reverie, 


were 








the re 


** Guechamp,” said he, ‘‘ IT leave you in command,, Fire as 
fast as you can. Riddle the barricade with cannon-balls. Keep 
all those fellows over yonder busy. 

* T understand,” said Guechamp. 
| {To be continued in our next.) : 


a This translation is printed by the permission | a of Hamper 
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THE ERIE AND THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT! Report of the Insurance Commissioner of Maine. 
_ x WE:TERN RALWAY COMPANIE3. The et - sae : a 
The Siepenny Savings Bunk, Astor Flace, N Y. PO ¢ e part ~ sonual report On. [CONGRESS HAS NO POWER OVER THE PRO- 
gives notice in another column that a semi-an- James McHenry has issued the follow- | Joshua Nye, I Commi of Malue,] PERTY OF A RAILROAD CORPORATION. 
nual dividend at the rate of six por cent. per 8 cireular to the shareholders of these | has tovn published. It treats of fire and marine A decision involving very imporiant pring 
aonnm will be credited to depositors as principal ompanies: : ’ fosurance, and is the sixth annual report of that ciples, was rendered in the United States Circuit 
on and after Angust 10th, 1874. 10 the Proprictors of the Brie and Allantic and department. Court of Chicego, on Jaly 21at,, by Jadge Drum- 
eel 


Great Western Railw ry: 
: 1 faclose a copy ia lease of the Atlantic and| |W learn from the report that at the close of}/mond, in the case of the Atlantic and Pa itc 
Dividends of San Francisco Savings Banks. elegraph Company, egainst the Obicago, Rock 


Great Western Rew & the Erie Railway | the year 1873, there were forty-one fire, fire ma- 

pare ry. i] ’ > 

mrcenaiiamn in tenemeeibiemeniatenn tani — Fg te agi 2 ge ~~ he a 4 marine inserance companies organized |(sland and Pucific Railroad Ompany. The 
in San Francisco, the A'ta of the 7th inst., e498: | jease, its confirmation appears certain The con- | "°°" the lawe of that state, and authorized to} telegraph company accepting the act of Congress 
* The dividends for the last half year, ending | gitjons are fair, though not generous, toward the | 10 burloces therein, of which two were stock fire Jof July 24th, 1866, entitled, “ An act to ald ia 
July 1e', have mostly been declared, and the t=) aijantic and Great Western, which, for many | ™*la¢; two wore stock marine; one was matual |e eting telegraph lines, and secure to the Quy 
sult is as was anticipated by the state of the| vars, pave euffered from its dependence on the | ™&rine; »nt thirty-six were matual fire insur fememena acaee the eame for postel, military, 
money market, that the p t disb '8) Erie. Mr. Devereaux will remain President ot |*2¢e Companirs. No new companies were or-| ind other Ppurposes,”” began the constracting of 
do, in meet cares, not equil’s» those formerly | tne Atlantic, and enforce the oligations of the | £*2'*d during the years, The capital invested] | ting alony the rou'e or the Rock Inland Rail 
made, From Present appearances, the days Of} jeare. Agreements with the Eri bave bereto-| '@ the stock ©. of the etnte is $5£0,520 | o44 Coloelk Obicago and Omahs Ther lire 4 
exorbitant interest are , and savines-oank | fory been treated as binding only on the Atlantic | (9 cases of companies transacting bisi- company © dered the telegraph compan nen 
depositors mnat be satisfied with reasonable rater,|_..4q Gieat Western. We shall now learn why, | °° in the state have been exceedingly prompt oe om 
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An Important Decision. 

















Dividends. 
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The dividends, if sma'ler, are yet large, and il 
we take into consideration the large sums lying 
idle, the rate now distributed is excellent, and 
proves the economical mavagement of these in- 
stita fons. The fullowtog tauke Lave annoonc- 
ed their dividend. , as tollows: 

Term Ordin’s 


Savings Uoion......-.+.++.++- 


) 
Security Savings Bank ........ 9 
HomboldtS & L. Society...... J 

9 





eo ae 
Bout. ane 

‘ 

7 

i 

German 8 & L. Society........ 7 
Califoruta 8. & L. Sec'e y....... 8 
Weetern &, & Trust Oo......... 10 8 


The last two mentioned banks bave jnet o:m- 
pleted their firet year, and deserve great credit 
for the able manag: ment which has added them 
to the foremost ranks of our —— fnetiin 
tk ns, The Weatero Savings and Trost Con- 
pany has, in addition to the ueual savings bank 
bosines*, adopted Mr. Schreiber’s plans of * trast 
fond eavinge deposits.’ This syetem muet create 
a litt'e more labor, but nevertheless the benefits 
derived therefrom to the depositors are such tbat 
it is powsible before Jong these plana may be 
adopted by all our eaviogs banks The cash 
capi'al of this ins‘itation hw lately been in- 
crens-d to $1 000 000, and the firat. dividend to 

holders of ten per crnt for the first yeur ‘+ 

now being paid, This bank hes been remaik- 

ably successful, and besides paying its regular 

dividends of ten per cent. per aunum to deposit- 

ors and stockholders, and all its current expen- 

eee, it has laid aside a comparative large reserve. 
—_—_———; 


Tbe Cameron Coal Company- 


Under the pri sent able management this Com. 
pany ismakiog rapid progress, and bids fair to 
tecome one of cur most successful coal com- 
panier. 

Since the opening of the Boffalo, New York 
and Philadelphia Railrood, the Cameron coal 
has come in use in many of the largest manufac- 
turing establish meutes in Buffalo and ite vicinity 
aud as a steam coal is pronounced excellent by 
all who have tried it. The steamboa's have 
tried it and found it to 61! «very reqoirement. 
This coal is put on the market at prices witb 
with which none other can compete and our 
readera will besurprisel at the d ference ti 
they compare the present cost of bituminous coal 
in Buffalo with that of three years ego—before 
the R., N. Y. & P. B.B was opened through. 

A test of the (ameron coal baa Leen made on 
the locomotives of the Lake Shore and Micbigan 
Soothera Railroad The verdict is that it is of 
excellent quality, and it ia prob»bly that the L 
S. and M.S. Compeny wil! contract for nearly 
their entire supply of this coal, «quiring several 
burdred tons per day. 

Wherever this coal bas been introduced it has 
become the fxvorite fuel, and the , rudeciion cap 
scarcely keep pace with the demand. 

F—————_—__________ | 


Fo: g ries on the House of Bariag Brohters & Co., 
London. 


A continental banker, in a recent letter, to the 
Londoa Times, gives an account of anew con- 
ted-racy of forgers who are alreaay koown to 
have succeeded in obtaining everal thousand 
pounds from bavkers on the Ovntineot. The 
Operations of the forgere appear to have bees 
conducted by a gang traveling separately, and 









with a geographical position second to none for|'2 Making payments, The cases cf the Portland 
treffic resources, the Atlantic and Great Western, | *24 Belfart fires sre fostanced. The lo-ses in- 
aloue of all similarly sitoated lines, has not |°Ured by the in-urance comrantes. doing busi- 
doubled or trebled ita revenues durivg the last | 98 io Maine, in 1878, was $709,297 62. At the 
seven yeare, Agreements were signed in Decem- | °!F® of 1873, there were seventy-nine fire and 


ber last with Mr. Watson fora lvase at thirty- 
five per cent. of reccip's, but coupled with oner- 
ous engagements. By accepting a lower per- 
centage and dividing profits in working, the At- 
lantic Company is freed from the liability of 
raisiog further capital. The amonnt required 
for parrowing the gauge (aay $00) 00)) will be 
advanced by the Ete. The extensions insirted 
on by Mr. Watson to Pittsburgh, Chicago, &, 
are abandoned, bot all the advantages expucted 
fiom their constroction will be secured by rav- 
olog arrangements with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The Cleveland, Columbus, Ciucinnati aod 
Indienapolis Railway Company bas owsed for 
several years conjoiotly with the Penneylvanis 
Railroad, a line from Locianapolis to St. Loule, 
The completion of the bridge over the Muesis 
sippi River at &t. Louis promises to aive # vast 
















fire marine companies, of other states and coun- 
tries, author z-d to trangact business in Maine, of 
which seventy-six ware etock and three mateal 
companies, During this yesr, and up to th 

date of the annual report, uine companies have 
teen admitted, including eighty eight now 
licensed to do basine-s in the state. Three com- 
panies were exvloded or withdrawn from the 
stats during the year. The domestic stock com- 
panies have received premiums on fire risks 

amovating fo $20,269 59, sow paid lo ang an) 
same amounting to $40 265 32, it being 198 per 
cent. of losses to premiuins. ‘the same com- 
panies have received tor premiums on marine 
risks $268 825 34, and paid for losses $132,289 92 
it being 49 per cent. of premiums received, The 
ratio of total losses paid to to'al premiums re- 
veived,on fire and marine business by Main: 


development to the treffic of both systems, | tock companies, is 60 per cen’. The companies, 
Friendly relations have been es'ablish=d° with of other etates and coontries have received pre 
the New York Central and Like Shore Rallwaye| Miums amounting to $861,182 31, and paid 
with which the Cleveland, Colaumbue, Cincin-| '0e® 8 amounting to $561,528 35, or 65 per cent. 
vati and lodianapolis Riilway immediately con-| Of premiums received. 

nects, The same law of the Stateof Onio which| , The matual companies have paid for 
compels « formal confirmation of the jease of the | T2ttug the year $41,681 61. Toe arserta of the 
Atlantic shareholders, secures @ minimum rental] @2tval companies amount to $686,429 68, 0. 
equal to the net earnings of the previous fiscal) *hich smo wut $773,448 57 conaiet of premium 
year. The balance to the credit of tocome fur | 2°%*- 

the vear endiag Suptember 380:h, 1873 after de- PSS RNTE 

ducting operating expenses from the total earn-| Counrenrerr Ovupons.—Look out for counter- 
ings, was $1,835 957. It ie proposed that the} feit coupons of the Central Pacific Bailioad Com- 
reutal shall be remitced to:Trastees ja 


Lundon 
for payment of Interest on the lensed fine’s bon + | P&PY which continue to be received from Earope 
and mortgage Londs in due priorities A pro-| for collection, Nineteen were r.cently pre 
ne will erie. bo mney to eperentee ears sented in one paicel for payment, none of whi h 
torily a fix vidend on the thaies of the 
Cuited States Rolling Stock Compeny. While Seam + ond oe —~4 id ws 
the eff.ire of the Erie Reilway are be ng offi ially! (or payment, and following the detecti in of their 
investigated, it may be impertiaent to make T4 character, six counterfit bonde, all of series G, 
ticular reterence to them, but proprietors will be! have been presented, As these all cams from 


elad to learn that when an «fiicer of the Erie] German ‘bankere, it is feared that the coun- 
recently announced that he had é¢ystematically | torfelt:rs have successfully undertaken to 


deceived the Directors as to the state of tht! out them on the European market, ‘Ihe in- 











dist after a few poles had been set; therefore the 
telegraph company applied to the Uuited States 
Circuit Court for an it janction restrainiog the 
ailroad company from interfering with the con- 
stiuction of their line, claiming that as the 
Rock Island Road carried the United States mail 
it wasa post road, and came under the provi- 
sions of the act of 1866. 
The railroad company claimed that the act in 
qucstion applied to roads traversing the pablc 
jomaio; that the right of way which bad ben 
condemned and purchased by the railroad com- 
any, under State laws, was the property of the 
railroad cOmpany, aod Goder the fifth amend=* 
ment of the Uoustitutlon, could nut be takea 
without compensation, 
Jadge Drummond, in his decision, held that 
he act of Jaly 24ch, 1886, limite the powers 
herein conlerred to such wililary aud post roads 
of the United States as are owned and exclusive- 
ly Controlled by the Government; thet the act 
foes nit Include railroads which have been 
desigoated ay port toutes by other acts of Con- 
gress, over which the Government exercises av 
control, but simply contracts for the carriage of 
ta’ mails Gf the Ouited States; that neither on— 
der the act of 1866 nor under sny other act, 
can Congress take or aul horize the taking of the 
private property of a railroad corporation, for 
‘he purpose of erecting and matotaisiug a tele 
graph line, witaout compensation for the fran- 
chise so sooght to be grauted. 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Taz 
New American Cy‘ Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyciopwdia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 





company’s effairs the board ¢o an inde-) ‘ormation concerning this nw terfeit 
peudent auditor of great railway experience in| 41) points te Paria asthe point where tbe coun- 
the United Stater, who confirms the correctne+t| tefeiting was done 
of the etatements of revenne and expenditore . 


publ's ed by Mr. Wateon Th t the Erie Rail-] hond ta «f iteelf a miserable lithograph, printed 
he Dyn Paddy 9 Panny aps Peet in Sao Francisco, bess counterfeit ia of mach 
reas an ue8-| poorer ex cutlon, and the ting ie much 
tioned fact, Each proprietor fur bimecif can} lighter than in the genuine. "ins -e Govern 
éstimate how ample this is for its engagements | ment $1 stamp is counterf ited and t 1e execu- 
The amount of proxi: already placed at the dis | tion of Washington's beid on the stamp ie ao 
,0 al of Mesers. Wa‘ton and Barlow for the ap-| evidence th» t the connterf: iter war not acqanint- 
proaching election gives arsurance of an almos'| oq with Gonoeral Washington By ma uring 
unenimous vote fur the boud selected. Mi.) the counter eit with the gevuine bond, it ke 
Watson having intimated hia lotention to resigt | ¢pynd about half aa ioch narrower than the 
the Presidency, Colouel Thom»s A. Scott con-) venaina, The two ornawental black fl wrisher 
rented to be vominated to the board, bot bic] .pove the Iitters ‘or’ In roxd tu the geval 


place were the. bonds wefs-al!, Tue genuine 






ard Gérmany as ¢) @/discoveries of science, and their fruitful appl 
























every dep tof knowledge has made a new work o4 
an 





p e want, 
‘Lhe movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
tion to the 
industrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
nhement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving navonal changes ot 
liar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial avd industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the ep = le expiorers of Africa. 

The great poli.ical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brougnt mto 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been foughs 
and important sieges intained, of which the details 
fave as yet pieserved only in the newspapers or in the 








election to the Penneylvania Railroad made it 


imposible for bim to levve » compavy with surrounding the figures $1,000, while in the 


whose success he has been so long aud honvrably rfeit t t 
identided. Mr. Hagh J Jowett hes at Colooe’ counterfeit these lives entirely avoid the white 


Scott’s suggestion, a didate for the 
vacancy, JAMES MoHENRY, 


~ Comage Values. 
Many erroneous statements asto the weight 


and value of gold and ai!lver coins are cur:ent due 
in many cases, to the diffrence always exi ting 





ly. By some d+fuct in the counterfeit plate, the 
shaded part of the period after the large Gor- 
man ‘ext letter *G.,"’ ia nesrly all misred and 
left white, while io th» genuine it is all deep 
black. The eccentric lines to the sciolle are 
somewhat blurred in th+ genuine, but they are 
very pale, sligh’, and more awkward in the 





woking by means of very perfect imitations of 
lettere of credit of Baring Brothers & Vo, of 
London. The forged documents were presented 
almoet simoltanecously in several cili's and 
towne on the Rhine and in the e uth of France. 
Tue watermarks have been so weli imitated that 
many of the |most experienced cashiers who 
<a-hed the forged documents be'ieve that the 
paper, at all events, on which tne forgerica wore 
drawn muct bave been genuine, 








An Ursucosercs Attempt To Foneciose a 
Ramgoap MomiGaes.—The Union Timt Com- 
pany of New York ve. tl e HockforJ, Rock Islend 
& St. Lovis Railroad Comp»ny. In the United 
States Court at Chicago, on J iy 2'et., Judge 
Plodgett has dismissed the bill to foreciose a 
$9,000,000 mortgage on the ground that the ne- 
cessary number of bondholders hau not j ined 
in the request to foreclore as to former defaults 
io interest; and tiat the bill was prematurely 
filed, ae 10 de ault of Febrnary 1872 
————————— 


MARRIED. 

Ds ei eta oy Sa May 24th, at yy 
Legation, Petropolis, Rev. George Preston, E 
De BERENDS, Irst Secretary of the tion 
and Honorary Councillor in the of H. M., The 


service 
Emperor of Kussia, to FLORENCE MARY GORE, 2nd 
ae of Geonoe Bucxtry Matuew, Esq., C. B., 
H. M.’s ian Extreordinary and Minister Pienipoten- 
tiary, in 


oounterfeit, The engravings in the two upper 
corners of the bonds are lacking in detail ia the 
connterfel',and many of their prominent features 
are left ont or made uulike the genuine. The 


between the idcal colo, and that in circulation 
Che following figures trom the New York Assay 
Office give ideal or standard values: 

ONE ToN, 2,000 PoUNDS AVOIRDUPOIS, CONTAINS 29,166% 





cover the bottom white ornament ip the ecrol!|take their place in permanent aud authentic his 


ia the scroll work, and only touch the red sligh *Jaccurate accv unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 


of the day, but which ought now te 




















ln pre the present edition for the press, it hes 
1 nepewdiea iy been the aim of the editors to brmg down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 


1n literature, and of the newest 
1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cur: y- 
ing at ee inati , 

f ‘the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming im 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecossur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
iture, aud with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlarged 
anewtotae 


of every 





“4 





rocks of Nevada we @vv dently better und 
Pure Gold.j by the engravers, who made ihe senuine 
$602,928 50.9] pictores. ‘the signature of Leland Stanford ie 
Pes coe ts| \mitated very well,ent that of EH. Miller,Je.. 
34,239 go | Secretary, better; oat when the glaas is applied, 
87,709 68 {it ie easily seem that Stanfor.i’s signatare, 
37,036 24] while quite boli io the genuiag, it Is written ip 

ONE FOUND AVOTSDU TO Gall Pure Gola.|® “emalous hand in the counterfeit. Both 
Value per Ib. avoir........ +. .#271.31.8 2301.47.9| these rigoatures, as well ag the numbers, are 
Silver. Stan. Gold. ase written in both the genuine and counterf,it 


OuNgsR TROT. 


Value per toteecsrcesceesee 935 67 
Fae Silver 
Ratio of 153¢ tO Licessoeceee »-$35,008 03 
Mint Rate, 1.18.... «20. + 0+ 34,415 96 

Old silver doll. (412% gcs.).... $3,997 68 

Trade doll. (420 33, 





ides hee te 






uote —“ 154 t0 Levee core cove $1504 9443! benda. The counterfeit bond, to look at. it 
oa _— jp» -—duawnd Lacahdede pee te withont such close examination as we have given 
New trade dollar... 17.66.6 1 .51.8| it, appears like the genuine, but is much lighter 


$1,000,000 G. ©. —Ib. avoir. 3,685.7 


$1,000 O. 
$1,000 8, O.—1b. avoir. 5,541.43 


in the c: lor and application of the tok. 

The most prominent diff-rences between the 
genuine aod conoterfeit coupons, dce Jaly 1st, 

—_—_—_—_ 1874, are the following: 

Deer or THE City or Boston, Maas — From the} Ia the word Bond in the counterfeit, the letter 
repart of the Auditor of B ston it appeais that/olnclin 6 more then the other letters in that 
the grose debt of that city basa inc eased mur | word, and the leiter nis emalier than the o 
than $11 000,000 during the past year; nearly} In the word Dollars in t) e counterfeit the lette: 
$4,000,000 of this being due to the liabilitie: | o falls below the line of the other letters, while 
aseomed by the annexation of Chirlestowa | ne a joining letter / is atove that line, Coun- 
West Roxbury and B.ighton ‘The means for} terfeit coupons are also lighter than the gennine, 
meeting tnis debt the Ist of Miy wee about} ibe Joly interest is now in course of payment 
$15,6500,000,an increase the past year o $1 6'0),-Jaud great care should Le exsrcised regarding 
000. The net debt of the city is neatly §28-]them. Some two years ago series I of these 
060 000, being an increare of neasly $10,000,000] bonds were counterfeited, but the phate wae cap- 








jf the corresponding period, 


_ tured beforejany body lost by it, 


‘he ill which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 

ous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur, 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution i 
enormons, and it is believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopmdia, and 
Worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on ds- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in mxteon 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about su pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Eugravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, per Vol.... «+++ 
In Library Leather, per vol.... 






















1n Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. o 7 OO 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per VOl.....+++0+ 8 WO 
In Full Moroeco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 Ou 
In Full Russia, per VOl.+..+0+-ceeecceecenes 10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ual 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i''ustrat.ons, etc., will be sent gratis, or 
plicauon. ‘ 

First-Uisss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addres yce Pvblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 651 Broadway, NEW YORA, 


























THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287s, 1874. 

Jam? THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIKS ON THE 318T DE- 
cumpee, 1873: 
Pre* iums received on Matine Risks from 

Jan., 1873, to Dist Dee., 1873. ozeuscese neat 50114 22 
Premiums ou Policies not ‘marked off 

UBLY, IB7S. cree nceecceeccererwapeeteeeoes 2,212,160 70 70 

Total amount of Marine Premiums... 48,72 723,274 92 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked of from Ist January, 13873, 








to Slst by ges iby -cxsoscocoseon enon ite 73 
the 
a FH carByirsm Me soe eees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex 
PCIBCB..+eeeseneeeess eeceeseee$l,258,319 26 


The Compeny has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
k Stocks... ..+.+++-++»$8,567,105 CO 
on enosd ty bieon Stocks emis otherwise.. 2) 








oe "302,000 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and ne ys ey "467,000 00 
2,833,302 2. 
Cash in seccsecccccoseqecscces 521,340 19 


Tvtal amount Of Assets-.+.++00+ nee oG15,619,642 52 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sed of I 


February next. 


FRAN 
‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the ard of Febru- 
YS SET POOR RO cease. 
‘The certificates produced at the time payment 
and cancelled. } oa eertifieates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will bein gold. 


Steerage 
A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ia declared on the 


net earned p of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


IRUSTEES, 





J. D. Jones, Witt H. Were, 
Cru eLes Dennis, Suerrakp Ganpy, 

W H.H. Moone, Goxrpon W. Burnnaam, 
Hexary Cot, Frepeaick Cuauncy, 
Lewss Custis, Cuances P. Buaperr, 
Cuaates H. Revasect, Francis SxIppy, 
Lowe.t HoLbaook, Rost. B. Mintver, 
Rovat Puecrs, Roser L. Stewart, 
Lavip Layé, Wri E. Boyxes, 


James G. DeForest 
ALexanper V. Biake, 
Caauces D, Leveana, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cnaares H. MaRnsnats 
Apo._reu Leworne, 
Usovor W. Lane, 
Avan T. Sacketr, 


Jauns Bryce, 
Dawiat 8. MILLER, 


Wuuiam E. Dopar, 
Josern Gattiaan, Ja, 


ul Tuomas F. Younos, 
en Dp. Uswusrn, Siwow De Visser, 
Bexs, Bawouck, Horace Garay. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
OMARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 








“HAND BOOK” 


or 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H, CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N.Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


A PRIME INVESTMENT. — 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


AT A BARGAIN. 
8KV ENS, 
WARK CITY SE 
JERSEY CITY SEVENS. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 


24 Nassau Street. NEW YORK. 
STU 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES aud INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South’ William Street, NEW YORK OITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 











DUE}! 
NEW YORK beg 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





CITY OF RICH] LOND... -- Saturday, yg 1,3 
CITY OF PARIS............Saturday, Aug. 8, 
ciTy +++-Seturday, Aug. 13, 3 
CITY OF BRUSS> LS.... ..Saturday, Aug. 22; 2 
crry oF eT yor re Aug. 29, 3 
nee oF OF ‘—— 4 


PM 
P. M, 
P.M. 
P.M 
P.M. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


SUMMER RETREATS. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBiien<p 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Culling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every ‘Tuesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
rave LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTOY, 





CABIN, $80 and d 
S Round trip tickets at low ioe rates 
EERAGE —To and from Ly kh, 
Oiaagow, Dub Dublin, Derry, ave, Han bare 


» Denmark pony: Paris, at reduced rates. 
Daarts ieveet at log ip 


Cabin Passage an: ok atest o ly at the 
pl Office, 15 puOADWaAY. N YORK. 
Offices, 33 BROADWAY 1 Pier 45 North 


> 4 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
This Compatly takes ayy Insurance (up to $500,- 


000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus grving Passen- 
gers the ~~ ee e guarantee for safety und avoidance 


3 
River, 





of dar at sea. 
southerly route has always been adopted b 
—| tise Co: y to avoid a, hey HEADLANDs. . 
T 
SP ATW. isco. ecescee 8Th CANADA......... oe 4776 


piss See 


GREECE 
4340 THE QUE 4470 









return at lowest mates. 
red he 


Prepaid 
tickets to Livespesl 
passage at 
nst Lo a _—- "Koil ‘ 
own, mn -_ my, 
Rotterdam’ Gothen burg, Christionn, or Copen- 
of this line ere fevsewenes, and the 
tlantic service _— the port of New 
York. Th are built im water-tight compartments, 
pe) ve cog dee odngm sy asf convenience for the com- 
nd securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, a codenaay. 


further particulars apply at the 


Bnistol, 
Antwerp, 


e Ly mye 
the A’ 


'y’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST : 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ot Carrying Steerage.— First Ulass, £26. 
ing St ge.—First Class, 15, 17 and 





Sean d Class, £18, 
‘Gene di 


2 nding to 


FROM NEY YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Seeieee, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 








Return Tickets on favorable terms 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
from Liv i Queenst , and 
all Pe at 
e. aa is pall = iven for Faas Gheseow, 
’ of ‘an. 
for Mediterranea ther ports on the Continent, 
‘or t and Cabin apply at the Company’s 
Office,, wling Green, 
For passage, at ie Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N. ¥. 


CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


CAN LINE, 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F rom PuILaDELraia : 











PAIGE TO HOUSE, 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres nt lawn, grove, frwt 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sali! a drives, bai- 
lhards, bowling. ccoquet, quoits, swings, baseball. footbali, 
| music, dancing, Ne ero entertaiuments, &e.; te m3 
| very low for those w! me esrly im the season. Apply 
at the GRUVE noUvi 6 Bleecker Street, N, ¥. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


These are ALKaLine-CaRBonATeD Waters, containing 
also loprse a\p Satrs «PF Lyraia. The diseases m 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot ee 
Kidneys aud Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid 
pepsia, some Diseases of the sain, aud wc nJertully r 
fative to the female yy oh eon et pd or pete 
tiated by special maladies. For 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN "OUR *PAMPIIL. ET. 
PHERE IS NO FINEK SUMMER CLIMATE IW 
AMERICA: 

The Bathing Is .uperb, Ala», very fines 

—- and oe y sz at hea hand, 


_ DOARD— #5 ate a8. per week ; $45 to — ~~ 
as stated fullyin pampbiet, with ali other particular 


ApPIy 10 FRAZER & PALB, Prépriciors, 
COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to famihes. For particulara address 


EDWARD COZZENS. _ 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON?S, .N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


KIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES F M roe STRMET 
DEPOT; excellent family Law Y 20th ; tresh 
mountain air, fine scen: good dri midsma, 
| tr are ce A aeeepehere.¢- 














8. 











3676 ENGLA Dan 3441 | *ABBOTSFO anes") sopacemrcopecens RONEN Ry A 6 
3847 HELVETIA 970 | PENNSYLVANIA. z oN Aug. 18 
3724 ERIN...............4040 | ILLINOIS... ” Aug. 20 
One ot gg ae eg one ou Sey Verb ieeety OHIO, ... ss e0000 " Aug. 27 
Wednesday, Liverpool voy eaday, *KENILW aa “ Sept. 3 
every pumetng, and fortnightly > London direct from ge, yable in currency : 
— ork. ani = : Cabin, $100 find $0; rp Secon Cabin ani 8 at 
bin pa: iverpoo eoccrcccseccece onete and $80 reduced Prepai ets, at lowest rates. 
sage to from Liv ad Excursion 


Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 
pepnlimnyenr re 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ET 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


ries! Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $90; Second Vabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
t=" Drafts on England and Ireland. | ceieb 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFasT. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
State oF Pewnsytvanta,| Stare of Nevana, 
Stare or Stare or Inptana, 
STATE OF Gronou, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
State oF FLonipa, Srate or Lovisiana, 

Railing every -~ AP y from the Company’s dock, 

8 
Pier No. 96 No North thuive, New. York. 
Wereny Sartsxes rm June. 

The accommodations and provisions provided on these 

ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —¢70 and #00, gold according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$130 and $140, 

Lntermediate or Second Cabin currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
St \w ye 45 OF began 


wr’ BALD rieee 
AUSTIN Ba Ww. Wey Agents, 
2 Broadway, nom York. 
JOHN F. EARLE} No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
GEO. H. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 





aque or 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows: 


GLAMORGAN..... eccceccese everesececcosecses SUly 19 
Oe re ee TF | 
Carrying goods nd passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts =r) the nited States and Canada, to ay nts 
in the british Channel and all other points in England. 
These st e trade, ere 





for th 
provided with all the latest improvements Sete comfort 
aud convemience of 
CABIN AN “ sana PASSENGERS. 
Cabin . «$75 and $80 





"$30 currency. 
e certificates yor Cardiff.............$33 


bas and w ‘ 
‘or fur particu iy im Cardiff at the Com- 
"s office, No. 1 Dock ‘peig am Cara in New York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No. 17 Bromiway, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED, 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 





Victoria, Saturduy...Aug. 1;Elysia, Sacurday....Aug. 15 
Australia, Wednes....Aug. 5|Europa, Wednesday.Aug. 
Bolivia, Saturday.....Aug. 8 Ethiopia, ednesday Aus wv 3 


Itaha, Wednesday...Aug. 12/Anglia, W 
RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENOY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
shia, QUEENSTOWN O8 BELFAst?T : q 

tu $00, to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at 1educed rates. 


—_——_—— 


INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
GS Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 





Send for one. giving further information, to Com 
’s offices, 7 Bow Green, ew York. 
st el RENDERSO BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(including all necessaries for the trip.) 
Fag York to yen n¢ ee or $110 currency. 
to 

east tee Kong, 4200, geld. 

— leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
ows: 

AcaPucco, Commentre ds G. Gray, vine. 1, at 12 noon. 

Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, August 15, at 13 noon. 

And ee | alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
sre o> stereo Sn, Content American and South 

Wal deems for freight and ~ Festmaere will be 
despatched on intervening Saturuays as necessity may 





“Siesmens leave San Francisco for Japan and China, aa, 84 
follows : 


For freight and passage, or further information, apply at 
the Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 
York. 

G. H. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 

Superintendent. 


Freight A 
- ROFU US HATCH, Managing Director, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: Balt pr 








THE HEALING: SPRINGS, 
(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 

Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 

With accommodations for three hundred persons, 


These springs, situated in the tiful W. 8 
Valley, are nctesaible from Coritigttn, onthe Cheasteaks 
Railroad. & fine ike road 


and 
miles, with easy radon, oof passing in full view of the 
Falling Springs, 

and the magnificent on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing, end fo ve gaat 
in mountainous regions, are here alm 

The is dehghtful and ‘exhilarating. ‘Pure free- 
stone —— is pipes 


h the buildin 
hapeee 7 and Sama 


“s 
ears fand Post Office in the Hotel. 
chen ee ane. #17.50 per week and $60 per 
unuer ten years and colored servants 
M. D. HOUSTON, M. D., Resident Ph 


’ Descriptive pamphlets to be had of Meee Pui PURCELL, 
LADD & CO., Rickmony, Va., or of the Manager at the 


B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 


RUTHERFORD PARK; N. J.. 


vu. T. ATWOOD............... PROPRIETOR. 





and 
ities 











This House is beautifully situsted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. K., 
and within five minutes walk ‘of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high ana 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consistmg of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests of the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 

The ac-essibility and convenience of om a 





York. it 

who desire to i *o spend the the summer with their families in “7 <4 
count hose business calls them daily to i 
city. — train R. B. cbott. 


that passes over the Erie R. 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, hie 
ensures “* id Trapsit’’ at all hours to and from 


House is Soo with a and wholesome wate.. 
hot and cold, bath ruom, closets & 

Good stabling wad pa pasture tor + ml with first-clac 
care and atten 
Good boating, bathing, fishing, »illiards, and fine driv: « 
oe Pemetes Passaic Falis, Newark, Paterson and Hacker 


to 


The Soptte | -: he aemeee at all-times to ack th 


ogg, TNS, Hof M8 OO ber eck ae 
Trains leave Jerssy (Chambers Sasol oe and 23:2 


Street Ferri Sea) via Ele Mallen: every uour. @ Carr 
for West Kutherford or Passaic = 





a sites for sale rosy ba River. 
adjacent to y loaned 
to those desiring to build. | 





[0 1, ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, NJ, 








